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NON-EUROPEAN LIBRARIES : 
CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITY 


IT Is NOW thirteen years since the publication of Mr. Karlton Johnson’s pioneer survey 
of Non-European library services in South Africa.1 During those thirteen years this coun- 
try has undergone an industrial revolution, matched in the library field by a remarkable 
expansion of facilities and services in all four Provinces of the Union. It is therefore worth 
enquiring to what extent similar progress has been made in what is undoubtedly the most 
difficult and stubborn aspect of library work in the sub-Continent : the development of 
library services for, with and by the Non-European sections of the community. 

Writing in 1941, ten years after the movement for providing adequate Non-European 
library services really began, Mr. Karlton Johnson concluded that the progress so far 
achieved, when viewed as a whole, was makeshift, haphazard and slow. The best of inten- 
tions were often thwarted by lack of experience, lack of knowledge of African needs and 
capabilities, and lack of funds. Such funds as had been provided (for instance, by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York) had been spread too thinly, and insufficient attention had 
so far been paid to the two most important elements in the organization of Non-European 
library facilities : the provision of the kind of books that Africans in particular could and 
would read, and the training of African librarians to administer library service to Africans. 
Finally, the urgent need for providing adequate library facilities was insufficiently recogni- 
zed, either by local authorities on whom the responsibility for initiating them lay, or by 
bodies such as the Missions and the Joint Councils of Europeans and Africans, who were 
in other respects intimately concerned with the civic and social welfare of the Non-Euro- 
peans in South Africa. 

To what extent has the position improved during the thirteen ‘“‘prosperous”’ years ? 
The question can best be answered by examining the memorandum drawn up by the 
Johannesburg Public Library for the S. A. Library Association’s Conference last September, 
and by carefully reading — both on and between the lines — the articles on Non-European 
library work appearing in this and the subsequent number of South African Libraries. 

In the first place, the difficulty experienced in gathering reliable data is in itself signifi- 
cant. The picture is still imperfect, because with certain outstanding exceptions the problem 
has not yet been squarely faced. A municipality, or for that matter a librarian for whom 
the diversion of “‘discarded stock” to the local township is an adequate substitute for 
library service, has not begun to grasp the realities of the situation. 


1 Johnson, Karlton C. Non-European libraries in South Africa. S. A. Library Association, 1941. 63 p. 
Mimeographed. Reprinted by Johannesburg Public Library, 1953. 
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In the large cities, the record varies. The 
services built up, partly through the efforts of 
Mr. Johnson himself, in the City of Johannes- 
burg, are described elsewhere in this number of 
the journal. It is a record of slow but steady 
progress in almost uncharted territory; even 
sO, it represents an achievement well in advance 
of any other municipality with a similar set of 
problems. In Durban, where the position is 
further complicated by the presence of many 
Indians of varying degrees of literacy, the work 
done at the Brook Street library is an encourag- 
ing sign of progress. In Cape Town, where the 
nature of the problem is again different, with 
its high proportion of literate or near-literate 
Coloureds, substantial progress is being 
achieved, as we hope to show in a subsequent 
number of this journal. Of the smaller munici- 
palities some of the best work has been carried 
out at Vereeninging, ‘Transvaal, where an en- 
lightened Council and an energetic librarian 
have between them produced in the Sharpeville 
Township not only a good library building but 
an approach to library service that is an example 
to other South African local authorities. 

In the rural districts the problems are in- 
tensified, and although good work has been 
done by bodies such as the Transvaal Non- 
European Library Service, a pioneer in its field, 
it is uphill and sometimes disheartening labour. 
In the Cape the development of regional library 
services to Non-European readers is being 
steadily expanded. In the Free State, the only 
service available is run from the Bloemfontein 
Public Library on a comparative pittance, and 
the fact that it is in existence at all is a tribute 
to the persistence of its sponsors. 

As for service to primary and secondary 
schools, and to the Non-European student in 
general, it may be said that only the surface of 
the problem has been scratched. We print 
elsewhere in this issue an account of the facili- 
ties provided at the University of Natal, and 
by way of variation, of the beginnings of a 
secondary school service at Goromonzi, in 
Southern Rhodesia. The work of the University 
College of Fort Hare, in the Eastern Cape 
Province, will be described in a later number of 
S.A.L. The Non-European student working for 
an external degree can make use of the Student’s 


1 Johnson, Karlton C. Non-European libraries (In 
Aspects of library work in South Africa. Cape Town, 
Balkema, 1948, p. 37). 


Service provided by the Union Education 
Department ; but generally speaking, except for 
the facilities at the “open Universities” at Cape 
Town and the Rand, he is seriously handi- 
capped in his search for essential texts and 
secondary material for advanced study. The 
Coloured teacher stationed at a remote country 
centre, but wishing to improve his qualifica- 
tions, has few if any sources of book supply, and 
cannot afford to buy what he needs. 

The more the problem is studied, the more 
diverse it seems to become. So far as the 
Africans are concerned, there is still discoura- 
gingly little progress in the provision of simple 
texts either in the vernaculars or in either offi- 
cial language : some of the production difficul- 
ties of a publisher in this field are described in 
this number by Dr. J. M. Winterbottom, a 
former Director of Education in Northern 
Rhodesia, who is now working on this problem 
in Cape Town. As for library training, a certain 
amount of progress has been made, notably in 
the Transvaal; but here again there are no 
quick returns. In an address delivered to the 
S.A. Library Association Conference in Cape 
Town in 1947, Mr. Karlton Johnson gave this 
warning, based on his own experience in the 
relatively favourable conditions at Johannes- 
burg: “We must not expect too much [of 
African staff] and then blame them for failure. 
They need a firm if elastic supervision that 
will provide for their growth and development 
with increasing personal responsibility.’ 

It is one of the ironies of history that at a 
time when this firm and friendly leadership by 
the European is most desperately needed, it is 
being made increasingly difficult to offer and 
accept by the separating spirit of the times. To 
librarians this is a challenge, for there can be 
no “‘balkanization” of the concept of library 
service. Six years ago it was stated that “the 
Non-Europeans are destined to become literate, 
in the sense that they will master the mechanics 
of reading. To what purposes they will apply 
that mechanical ability depends largely upon 
us, and if we neglect that opportunity of guid- 
ance at a time when it is so willingly accepted, 
we may later have reason to regret our short- 
sightedness’”’.2 Are we, as a profession, awake 
to the danger — and the opportunity ? 


2 Varley, D. H. Towards a national library service 
(In Aspects of library work, 1948, p. 9). 
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THE TOTAL POPULATION for which the Johannes- 
burg City Council is the library authority is 
approximately as follows : 

Group A Whites (Europeans) 342,008 


Group B_ All other races 433,115 
Total : 775,123 


Neither group has, as yet, a completely adequate 
library service. It is not proposed in this 
memorandum to describe the services provided 
for Group A; they follow the usual pattern of 
urban practice in similar cities overseas. 

Group B provides a problem with many 
facets, and an attempt will be made to list 
developments chronologically, and then to 
describe borrowers, bookstock and type of 
service provided, and finally to draw any general 
conclusions that might be useful to those about 
to embark on the task of bringing library 
service to similar communities. 


CHRONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


When the City of Johannesburg took over 
the Johannesburg Public Library in trust from 
the former owners, one of the conditions of the 
trust was that the library was for the use of 
persons “of European descent” only. This 
proviso, which is in accord with the long- 
established South African practice of segrega- 
tion, led naturally to the policy of providing 
parallel services for the Non-European commu- 
nity. 

The first library service for Group B was 
started at the beginning of 1940, in an upper 
room at the then Bantu Men’s Social Centre, 
which had offered to provide and equip quarters 
for a library. It was named the Non-European 
Library, and was intended to serve readers of 
both sexes and all ages. Lending and reading- 
room facilities were provided, and there was a 
small collection of reference books. The situa- 
tion of the room, in a club for “Bantu men”, 
militated against its use by women, children, or 
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men of the other Non-European races, though 
all were welcome to come and go. In March, 
1948, the library was moved to a large room 
in a new municipal building next door. This 
library had its own entrance and had been 
designed and fitted for this purpose. It was 
renamed “Jubilee Library” because it formed 
part of the Jubilee Social Centre. As the library 
adjoins the Jan Hofmeyr school of social work, 
it serves as the school library, and ia addition 
to serving the public it provides the books 
needed by staff and students. 


Schools’ Library Service 

In March, 1940, a schools’ libraries service 
for Coloured (those of mixed race) and Asiatic 
children was inaugurated. Eight schools re- 
ceived boxes of books for recreational reading 
at the rate of 13 books per child in Standard 2 
and upwards. The books stay in the schools for 
an indefinite period, though they are exchanged 
if the teachers wish. Once a year the Children’s 
Librarian visits each school to inspect the 
books ; to take away those that are too soiled 
for further use, or that need rebinding ; and to 
replace them by clean new volumes. Some- 
times she visits schools by invitation to talk 
about books to the children. By 1953 fourteen 
schools were receiving deposits of books. 


Wolhuter Men’s Hostel 

The next service to be established in point 
of time was a library and reading room at the 
Wolhuter Men’s Hostel. It was inaugurated, 
with financial assistance from the Johannesbu 
Municipality, by the Rand depot of the United 
Society for Christian Literature, in a room in 
the Wolhuter Recreation Hall, and a Native 
was employed to supervise the reading room 
and to organize lectures and debates. Owing to 
war conditions, the Society had to close its 
depot at the end of 1940, and so the Johannes- 
burg Public Library took over the books and 
continued the service. Early in 1941 arrange- 
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ments were made with the Director of the Jan 
Hofmeyr School of Social Work to run the 
Recreation Hall as a Social Centre, under the 
direction of students from the school. The Li- 
brary undertook to maintain the books and to 
supply English and vernacular newspapers. 
This venture was not a success and eventually 
the books were withdrawn, and the room be- 
came a newspaper reading room. The reason 
for the failure was that the 3,600 men who live 
in the Hostel were largely illiterate; even if 
they could read they did not look on reading as 
a desirable way of spending their leisure hours. 
Had it been possible to provide a librarian of 
high calibre, trained in reader-guidance, he 
might have been able to fan the flame among 
the few men who were interested enough to 
visit the library ; but such help was not avail- 
able, and library service was withdrawn. 


Winifred Holtby Memorial Library 


The Winifred Holtby Memorial Library was 
opened in Western Native Township in De- 
cember, 1940. It is believed to be the first 
public library in South Africa to be specially 
built for the use of Non-Europeans. It serves a 
large residential population, and children using 
it outnumber adults. It consists of four rooms 
—a lending library, separated by glass screens 
from a reading room, a small committee room, 
and an office-workroom. 


Non-European Hospital Service 


Owing to war-time conditions, no further 
libraries were established for some years. In 
May, 1943, the Hospital Board provided a room 
for library purposes in the Non-European 
Hospital. A stock of suitable books, with as 
many as possible in the various native languages 
was provided, and again the Jan Hofmeyr 
School of Social Work came forward to help. 
Students from the school visited the hospital 
twice weekly, taking books to the patients in 
the wards. Unlike Wolhuter, this venture has 
proved an unqualified success ; and when the 
hospital moved out to Baragwanath after the 
war, the library moved too. The Hospital 
Library now has its own librarian, a Native 
member of the Public Library staff, and he is 
assisted in taking books to the patients by 
Social Service students who visit the Hospital 
twice weekly for this purpose. All wards are 
visited once weekly. 
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Orlando Township Libraries 


The largest Non-European township under 
the control of the City of Johannesburg is 
Orlando, which has a population of over 66,000 
people. There was a real need for library service 
in the township, but war-time shortages and 
controls made building impossible until after 
the war. In May, 1944, the Library took over 
two very small corrugated iron huts, one at the 
north end of the township, the other at the 
south. They were not more than about twelve 
feet square, and had no electric light, so that 
they could not be used at night. They were 
opened from 1.30 to 5.30 p.m. on alternate 
afternoons, and provided a rudimentary service 
until the Orlando Library was built. One of 
them (Orlando North) is on the border of the 
Coloured township of Noordgesig which adjoins 
Orlando, and is still (1953) in use, mainly by 
Noordgesig people. 


On the 12th January, 1950, the new Orlando 
Library opened its doors for the first time. It 
was an especially interesting occasion, for the 
Library was built by Native students who had 
learnt their craft at the Orlando Vocational 
School. It is much larger than Winifred 
Holtby Library, with plenty of space for both 
adults and children, and it provides for close 
supervision of those using the scholarly and 
expensive text books. More will be said later in 
this memorandum about the book-stock pro- 
vided in the Non-European libraries, but it 
may be noted here that endeavours were made 
to collect at Orlando all the text books required 
by matriculation students and by those taking 
the courses offered by the University of South 
Africa. Students can use the library, which is 
well lighted and heated in winter, up till 9.0 p.m. 
on all week-nights. Books required by students 
using the other branches are sent to them from 
Orlando. 


Coronationville Coloured Library 


Coronationville is a better-class residential 
suburb for Coloured people, and in April, 1950, 
a branch library was established there in a large 
room, designed for library purposes in the 
newly built community centre. As the Co- 
loured people are largely literate, and better 
educated than the average Native, this library 
has proved highly successful and is very well 
patronized. 
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Orlando Non-European Library, Johannesburg, 1953 


Winifred Holtby Memorial Library, Johannesburg 


Johannesburg Public Library 


Johannesburg Public Library 
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NON-EUROPEAN LIBRARY SERVICES IN JOHANNESBURG 


This completes the list of libraries for the 
Non-Europeans in Johannesburg except for 
two sub-branches in Pimville and Jabavu, which 
are only open for a few hours weekly. There are 
also deposits of books in two factories and a 
hostel. 


STATISTICS 


Before considering books, staff and readers, 
a few statistics may be useful. The latest 
available figures for the Non-European libra- 
ries collectively are for the year July, 1952 — 


June, 1953: 
Registered Borrowers at 30.6.1953 : 


Adults 1,831 
Children 9,232 
Total: 11,063 
Books Issued, 1952-1953 : 
Volumes 
Adults 47,491 
Children 107,614 


Total: 155,105 
Book-Stock at 30.6.1953 


Volumes 
Adults 25,3604 
Children 11,595 
Total: 36,959 


Number of books in stock per borrower: 3- 34 

Librarians accustomed to the statistics for 
European libraries will find these figures any- 
thing but impressive. For those unfamiliar with 
library conditions, perhaps it would be instruc- 
tive to give the 1952-53 figures for four of 
Johannesburg’s branch libraries established for 
the use of Group A borrowers at approximately 
the same dates that the four main Group B 
libraries were opened. 


Rosettenville, Yeoville, Brixton and Orange Grove 


Libraries. 
Registered Borrowers at 30.6.1953 : 
Adults 11,864 
Children —_7,050 
Total: 18,914 
Books Issued, 1952-1953 : 
Volumes 
Adults 399,651 
Children 107,315 


Total: 506,966 
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Book-Stock at 30.6.1953 


Volumes 
Adults 48,890 
Children 14,562 
Total: 63,452 


Number of books in stock per borrower : 3-35 

There are so many different factors to be 
taken into account that it would be foolish to 
base any theories on a comparison of these two 
sets of figures. We need go no further than to 
say that, given spacious and well-designed pre- 
mises, in suitable localities, equipped with 
books considered to be well-suited to the 
requirements of potential readers, then Non- 
Europeans in Johannesburg read comparatively 
little. 


BOOK-STOCK 


Until Johannesburg’s first Non-European 
library had been running long enough to enable 
some data to be collected, little was known 
about the reading preferences of urbanised 
Natives. Books had been available to some 
extent, because the Transvaal Carnegie Non- 
European Library sent boxes of them to 
certain deposit stations, and exchanged them 
at intervals. But the choice was very limited, 
and few of what librarians call “readable” 
books were included. When Johannesburg 
started its Non-European libraries an elaborate 
issue-system was adopted, to enable the super- 
visor to see what books an individual had read, 
and who had read a particular book; but this 
was found to be unnecessary, as the library 
assistants were soon able to gauge preferences 
and trends by question and observation, and 
the Non-European libraries now have the same 
issue-system as the other services. 

We consider that the paramount obligation of 
the libraries is to help those serious students 
who are trying to become educated and who 
cannot afford to buy the books they need. The 
Library therefore makes a special effort to 
supply high school text-books and the text- 
books and books for additional reading required 
by students studying for the degrees of the 
University of South Africa. These books are 
not usually lent for home reading, but must be 
studied in the reading rooms. 

In addition to books for students, an attempt 
has been made to provide copies of the recogni- 
zed classics in the fields of literature and the 
humanities. These are provided not to meet any 
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expressed demand, but because such books are 
the very foundations of Western civilization, 
and librarians have an obligation to see that 
they are available to meet the needs of that small 
minority of any community who have the ability 
and will to read and understand them. 

The stock of general literature for home- 
reading is much the same as would be found in 
an English or American branch library, except 
that books on Native affairs, ethnology, the 
American Negro and biographies of Africans are 
more liberally purchased. The proportion of 
fiction is not so high as in European or Coloured 
libraries, because the relative demand is not so 
great. Most adult Africans prefer factual books. 

Books in the vernacular language in common 
use are purchased liberally. Unfortunately they 
are few in number ; many of them have a di- 
dactic or religious aim and the form of most of 
them — small paper-covered near-pamphlets 
— makes them unsuitable for library use until 
they have been bound. This is perhaps the place 
to stress the need for a vernacular literature, 
because the books required to convert the Na- 
tives into a nation of avid readers do not exist 
to-day. The imaginative works and the books 
of general information are, for the Native, 
almost all in a foreign tongue, and how many 
of us read for pleasure in a foreign language ? 
Librarians can do nothing about it directly, 
but by liberal purchase of what is available they 
will help to make the production of books an 
economic proposition. 

There is a great need for books adult in 
content but written in simple language. This 
does not mean books simplified or “‘written 
down” for children, which adult readers often 
regard with suspicion, but books written in a 
simple straight-forward style and not overloaded 
with polysyllabic words. There are not many of 
them, or perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that lists are still needed of suitable authors 
whose style and language are simple. We 
recognize the notably difficult books in our own 
language because we ourselves may find them 
“stiff going”, but it is hard to pick out the 
notably easy from the average. There has been 
much research into this problem in the United 
States, but unfortunately their lists, intended 
mainly for children and adolescents who are 
backward in reading, are not of much assistance 
because the suggested books are not obtainable 
here, even if they were suitable in content for 
our readers, 


READING TASTES AND PREFERENCES 


Coming now to the question of tastes and pre- 
ferences, it can be said that in so far as the 
matter does not depend upon actual reading 
ability, the tastes of Coloured people (in 
Johannesburg at least) are much the same as 
those of any other group of readers. Romances, 
thrillers, and Westerns are popular ; biography 


and “How-to-do-it” books are enjoyed, as. 


well as books that deal with the problems that 
concern their everyday lives, their history and 
their political future. Native readers, as has 
been said, prefer non-fiction to fiction. Books 
that have a setting completely alien to anything 
the readers have ever seen and that at the same 
time lack those human qualities which give 
the books which have them a universal appeal, 
are not bought ; neither are those that have as 
their theme crime, drunkenness, or sexual 
looseness. 

As the statistics already given have showed, 
child readers far out-number adults. Books for 
them are bought as liberally as funds permit ; 
they have a short life and are relatively costly. 
They too are selected with great care, on the 
same basic principles as books for adults ; 
the classics must be there (and luckily the 
children’s classics are those books that have 
been read and enjoyed by generations of 
children in many countries); while books not 
likely to appeal, such as tales of English 
boarding-school life, are avoided. 

Nothing has yet been said about reference 
books except by inference. The main branches 
have the basic reference books that should be 
in every small library — atlases, encyclopaedias, 
dictionaries and so on. Sets of Union Govern- 
ment Blue Books, gazettes and statutes are in 
Orlando Library. 

There are reading rooms in the four main 
Non-European branch libraries. Current news- 
papers in English, Afrikaans, and the vernacu- 
lars are available in the reading rooms, together 
with a small selection of other periodicals. As it 
has been said, the reading rooms are well 
lighted, warmed in winter, and open until 
9.0 p.m. daily except Sundays. 


STAFF AND READERS 


The most difficult problem is to find and 
train competent staff. The techniques of classi- 
fication and cataloguing do not matter, if the 
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Non-European services form part of a larger 
system ; for they can be done by the trained 
cataloguing staff. Nor need the assistants in the 
Non-European libraries as yet be initiated into 
the mysteries of “administration” — planning, 


building, finance, etc. They must first learn the | 


simple routines of issuing and discharging 
books, keeping the shelves in order, enrolling 
borrowers, and writing for overdue books. 
Secondly, they must get to know their stock 
thoroughly, because unless they do, they can- 
not either recommend books, or dissuade their 
readers from taking volumes that will be un- 
suited to them. Lastly, they must learn reader- 
guidance, the art of leading readers who perhaps 
do not even know that they want them, to the 
books that will meet their needs. The scholarly 
reader knows what he wants, and all that the 
library assistant has to do is to find it for him. 
The general reader is bewildered by what seems 
to him an enormous number of books ; he does 
not begin to know how to choose, and unless 
he can be helped by some one who is know- 
ledgeable, sympathetic and tactful, he will 
probably try one or two books (picked almost 
at random), find them dull, or beyond his 
comprehension, and then, deciding that li- 
braries are not for him, he may never return. 

The counsel of perfection would be to employ 
in each library a university graduate who loves 
books and people, and who has had special 
training to fit him for library work, which he 
will regard as his vocation. But even if libraries 
could afford the salaries that such qualifications 
deserve, those possessing them are few and far 
to seek. In Johannesburg the Non-European 
libraries are staffed by Non-Europeans, and 
close supervision by a European has been found 
essential. Only matriculated Natives are 
employed ; they need the stimulus of frequent 
conferences and discussion groups to encourage 
them to keep on reading, to learn to assess the 
qualities of a book and to be able to describe it 
briefly for an intending reader. It is almost 
impossible for an educated European to realise 
the handicap with which even matriculated 
Non-Europeans start work in a library. Until 
they reached high school, they had probably 
never seen more than a handful of books, or 
read a newspaper, or discussed any literary 
topic. Concentration on the few books required 
for examination purposes left them with little 
or no time for collateral reading, even if books 
and magazines had been easily obtainable, 
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which probably they were not. It cannot be too 
strongly said that if any project of library 
service is to be initiated, the first essential 
is some scheme for training staff in the use 
of books. Almost all the students will need, for 
years after that, the stimulus provided by a 
keen and sympathetic supervisor, who will 
encourage them to get to know the new stock 
coming into their libraries by handling and 
learning to assess it, as well as by reading as 
much as they can. 


THE READING PUBLIC 


Library work with Non-European readers in 
South Africa is still in the pioneering stage, 
and any statistical comparison with European 
libraries will have little validity. Most of the 
Natives are illiterate; there are no official 
figures but the Adult Education Officer of the 
Institute of Race Relations, which is keenly 
interested in this subject, gave an estimate. If 
ability to write a simple letter (Std. 3-4 level) 
is taken as the test of literacy, about 30 per 
cent of the Natives are literate. If Std. 6 
proficiency is required, the figure would be 
about 20 per cent. When the fact is taken into 
account that those who have learnt to read 
fluently do not usually have access to the many 
books and periodicals that their European 
counterparts take for granted, it is easy to see 
that the percentage of readers will be low, when 
library service first becomes available. Even 
among the literate, the reading habit has not 
been established ; and to librarians accustomed 
to European rates, progress seems dishearten- 
ingly slow. 

As the statistical tables show, far more child- 
ren are registered as borrowers than are adults 
(9,232 to 1,831) though the adults read pro- 
portionately more books. Some of the libraries 
have been in operation for twelve years, and as 
the children who originally joined will now be 
adult, it would be reasonable to expect a steady 
increase in the number of adult borrowers, if 
any of those who gained the reading habit in 
childhood continued to read. Experience does 
not bear this out ; apparently the children read 
when they are at school because they are 
expected and encouraged to do so, but when 
they leave school, reading is put away with 
other childish things. How this state of affairs 
can best be remedied is a problem that Jo- 
hannesburg still has to solve, but it depends to 
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many more books in the various Native lan- 
guages, reading will not be a popular recrea- 
tion for the majority of the people. Improvement 
in Native education and in social and economic 
conditions should also bring a greater number 
of readers to the libraries. 


LIBRARY METHODS 


Apart from book-selection and the training 
of staff, there are no special problems to be 
solved in administering Non-European libra- 
ries, and the methods used are those obtaining 
elsewhere in the service. Minor points of 
difference are : 


(a) Enrolment. Membership lapses after one 
year, instead of the two years allowed in the 
other service. This is to avoid any inflated 
figures, and to reduce the number of in- 
active members carried in the records. 
Borrowers are asked to state their tribe or 
race, the day school standard they have 
completed, and what languages they can 
read, on their enrolment forms. 


(b) Hours of opening. To conform to the 
needs of readers, the libraries are open in 
the afternoons and evenings, not in the 
mornings. 


(c) Book classification. Books for adults are 
classified and arranged according to the 
Dewey Decimal system, and card catalo- 
gues are provided. School readers are 
bought freely and are classed in the adult 
section with Philology, for the use of adults 
learning the language, who would feel 
embarrassed if they were seen taking books 
from the children’s library. 


(d) Number of books allowed. Adult readers 
may have two books, children one at a 
time; in special circumstances adults may 
apply for an extra book. Two weeks is the 
period of loan, but books may be renewed 
for a further period or periods. 


(e) Fines. Fines for overdetention are not 
levied in the Non-European libraries. It 
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a great extent on book-stock ; until there are 


was thought that if fines were charged, 
people would keep the books and never re- 
turn to the library, because they would be 
unable or unwilling to pay; thus the library 
would lose readers as well as books. The 
library assistants make determined efforts 
to recover books; in some cases even to the 
point of calling at borrowers’ homes. Losses 
are heavier than in the European servi- 
ces, and so is wear-and-tear, but this is to 
be expected among people who have not 
been trained to reverence and care for 
books from early childhood. 


To complete the picture of the Non-European 
library service in Johannesburg, it should 
perhaps be said that library buildings and 
equipment are provided by the city’s Non- 
European Affairs Department, with funds 
available for Native welfare and betterment. 
Book-stock, staff, and administrative services 
are provided by the Library (which is itself a 
municipal department), and half these running 
costs are also met by the Non-European Affairs 
Department. The service is entirely free for all 
Non-Europeans resident or employed in the 
municipal area. There are eight Non-European 
library assistants, with a European assistant to 
supervise routines, while the organiser of 
branch libraries gives part-time general supervi- 
sion of the services. In 1951~—52 the total run- 


ning cost was approximately £5,784 (excluding 
capital charges). 


CONCLUSION 


Experience during the past thirteen years 
has taught us not to expect rapid progress. It is 
better to build up gradually from small begin- 
nings, shaping the service to the needs of each 
community; for as yet there are few valid 
precedents for our guidance. The value of 
library service to communities which are at 
present predominantly illiterate cannot be 
measured quantitatively, but there can be no 
doubt that libraries are essential if the ‘‘back- 
ward people”’ are ever to stand on their own feet 
economically and to reach full intellectual 
maturity. 
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FROM A PUBLISHER’S point of view and also, 
though not quite to the same extent, from an 
educationist’s point of view, the first question to 
be decided in embarking on a programme of 
book production for any group of people is 
“What books do they want?” This may be 
judged, if we have the necessary data, in two 
ways : what kind of books will they buy ? and 
what kind of books will they borrow from 
libraries ? The difficulty in the past has been 
that, until there were a reasonable number of 
books and libraries available, no-one could 
answer these questions for the African with 
any certainty, and a considerable amount of 
money has had to be poured down the drain 
producing books which the African did not 
want before tentative conclusions could be 
drawn. 

Dealing first with books in English, does the 
African prefer fiction or non-fiction ? To that 
we can now, I think, give an unequivocal 
answer. The African reader wants non-fiction, 
and especially books which he thinks will 
improve his education and his chances of a good 
job. My own firm, Longmans, Green & Co., 
Ltd., produce in Cape Town a series of books 
specially written for Africans called the Path- 
finder series. The best seller in this series is 
How to Write Good Letters, which has sold 
40,000 copies in six years. Next in popularity 
are How to Look after your Money and How to 
Make Good Speeches. Also included in the series 
is a fictional work called Namusiya at the 
Mines, an “every-day life” story of a rural 
African who goes to town for work. It is a good 
little book but it has not sold well — only 2,000 
copies in four years, which is worse than the 
worst-selling non-fiction book in the series. 

It is interesting to consider why this should 
be so. I think the answer is that the African, 
generally speaking, has not yet reached the 
stage of reading for pleasure, especially in a 
foreign language, but not only in that. A Euro- 
pean, brought up in an atmosphere of books, 
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acquires the habit of reading as a child and 
uses it as a form of mental relaxation. An 
African, handicapped by a shortage of suitable 
children’s books in his own language and by the 
absence, in most cases, of adequate artificial 
light in the evenings, rarely does. To him, 
reading remains an intellectual effort. He makes 
this effort only when he has strong enough 
motive and does not read stories for fun — when 
he wants stories, he tells them or listens to 
them being told by others. 

One further problem in connection with 
English books may be touched on before we 
pass to other matters. Most English books are 
written for people whose mother tongue is 
English and employ a vocabulary far beyond 
the resources of persons to whom English is a 
foreign language. Such people-and I am 
thinking particularly, though not exclusively, of 
school children, - though their English voca- 
bulary is several years behind that of an English 
child of the same age, are otherwise at a similar 
mental level ; but the only English books they 
can understand are those in which the ideas 
and mode of presentation are suited for children 
a good deal younger than themselves. In order 
to overcome this difficulty, a great deal of work 
has been done on vocabulary selection and on 
the preparation of word-frequency lists. Then, 
using these lists, standard English books have 
been “graded” to a suitable level of difficulty. 
In the early stages of learning English, this 
involves the complete re-writing of the story 
in a restricted vocabulary. Later it is only 
necessary to change a word or construction here 
and there. The extent to which an author suffers 
in this process depends on the style of the 
author himself. A mannered writer, like R. L. 
Stevenson, suffers a good deal; a prolix and 
florid author, like R.M. Ballantyne, may 
actually be more readable, even to English 
people, in a graded version than in the original. 
In order to show the effects of grading, I give 
here a speech from The Lady with a Lamp in 
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the original, as it appears in the graded version 
in Longmans’ Essential English Library and 
as it would appear in the vocabulary of the 
New Method Reader 3. The Essential English 
Library is based on a vocabulary of 2,000 words 
and the New Method Reader 3 on one of 1,072. 


Original 

“Ah, but in any case they can’t have new 
mess utensils. They’ve got their necessaries in 
their kit. They’re supposed to bring those into 
hospital when they come.” 


Essential English version. 

“Ah, but in any case they can’t have new 
knives and forks. ‘They’ve got their necessaries 
in their baggage. ‘They’re supposed to bring 
those into hospital when they come.” 


New Method 3 Vocabulary 

“Ah, but in any case they can’t have new 
knives and plates. They have got what they 
need in their bags. ‘They are supposed to bring 
those into hospital when they come.” 


You can see that not very much has been 
lost, though in the New Method version, it 
would be necessary to explain the word hospital, 
which is not in the vocabulary. Even in the 
1,000 word version, no more has been lost 
than in, say, a piano arrangement of a symphony. 

The problems of producing books for 
Africans in their own language include most of 
those arising out of producing books in English, 
but there are also additional ones. Here in 
South Africa we are fortunate in having only 
four main languages, each of which can be 
read and understood by a large number of 
people and some of which are near enough to 
each other to be mutually intelligible. Some of 
the countries further north are not so lucky: 
Northern Rhodesia, for instance, with a popula- 
tion of less than 2,000,000, is estimated to have 
40 vernacular languages and ‘Tanganyika, 
population 7,000,000, has about go. It is 
obviously impossible, for economic reasons 
alone, to produce books in so many languages. 
This is not the place to go into the vexed 
questions of ‘‘chief’’ vernaculars and of dialecti- 
cal variations and “union”’ languages ; all that 
can be said here is that language is so intimately 
bound up with emotion that the help that can 
be given by linguistic experts is less valuable 
than might be expected. 

One of the chief problems in connection with 
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vernacular literature in the past has been that 
of finding authors. The earlier books in most 
African tongues were written by Europeans. 
These, in addition to the handicap of being 
books the Europeans thought the Africans 
ought to read rather than books the Africans 
actually wanted to read, suffered from the 
further defect of being written by foreigners, 
whose command of the language rarely or never 
rose to eloquence. The first African authors, 
too, tended to be urbanised types, rather out of 
touch with their own people, and the books 
they produced were often all-too-literal trans- 
lations of European works. ‘These points have 
undoubtedly had their bearing on the failure to 
form a reading habit, for if the books are dull, 
the child will not read them for pleasure (nor 
will the adult, for that matter). However, in 
many African tongues to-day these troubles of 
authorship have passed or are passing and 
African authors of genuine talent — some, like 
Thomas Mofolo, deserve higher praise than 
this — are writing readable books for their own 
people. But the high illiteracy rate, the absence 
of the reading habit among the literate, the 
genuine poverty of so many Africans, the high 
cost of books brought out in small editions, and 
the lack of adequate facilities for distribution 
all severely limit the market. 

It is worth while considering this last factor 
in more detail. It is, as I have said, fairly easy 
nowadays to find authors who can produce 
the manuscripts of eminently readable books in 
most of the more important African vernaculars. 
The problems arise over selling the printed 
books and here the publishers are on the horns 
of a dilemma. If they produce the books at the 
same standard of production as a similar book 
by a European author, they will be impossibly 
expensive for the African to buy. If they aim at 
cheapness, they must produce a book which will 
compare unfavourably, from the point of view 
of paper, binding and illustrations, with a 
similarly-priced book in English. An urban 
African, asked to pay 1s. for a 20-page, paper- 
covered work of fiction in Nyanja, naturally 
compares this unfavourably with, say, the useful 
How to Look after your Money, 30 pages and 
better bound, for the same money or with 
the Heritage Store Books, 64 pages and coloured 
pictures, for 1s. 6d. It was partly to overcome 
this financial difficulty that several Govern- 
ments set up Publications Bureaux, which were 
prepared to guarantee, and even at times to 
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subsidise, books so that they could be produced 
at a price more within reach of the African’s 
purse. Another method of reducing cost has 
been widely used by Missions, which have 
bought their own printing presses but do not 
charge the costs of this or of their permanent 
overheads against the books they produce. 
A third, and not really very satisfactory, expe- 
dient used to reduce costs is to produce books 
which can be used in schools as well as being 
suitable for the general public — an expedient 
which too often results in a book that is not 
really satisfactory for either purpose. 

The ultimate solution must be to build up a 
book-buying public among the Africans. In 
the urban areas, this is now being done by 
commercial or semi-commercial firms, but the 
rural areas, with their scattered population, 
present a much more difficult problem. In 
Northern Rhodesia, this is being tackled by an 
arrangement between the United Society for 
Christian Literature, the Northern Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland Joint Publications Bureau, the 
African Education Department and the Mis- 
sions, by which the first-named undertake the 
job in return for preferential treatment in the 
matter of school books. In Nyasaland, the 
Publications Bureau is organizing rural dis- 
tribution itself. There is a vast potential market 
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for cheap vernacular books in South Africa too, 
but no-one has seriously tackled the distribu- 
tion in rural areas yet. 

What has been said of book selling applies 
with equal force to book-lending. The difficul- 
ties of free public libraries in rural areas in 
Africa are enormous — how enormous, readers 
of South African Libraries will know better 
than I do - and, as far as I know, no-one has 
yet tried to cope with them. Enterprising 
missionaries and Government officials have now 
and then run subscription libraries, but valuable 
as such pioneer work is, it has so far made little 
impression on the mass of the people. Even in 
towns, far too little has been done, though 
courageous attempts are being made in places. 
From the publisher’s point of view, a wide- 
spread library organization could render two 
great services : it could promote the growth of 
the reading habit amongst people who have not 
yet formed it; and it could provide really 
conclusive evidence of exactly what kinds of 
books the African wants and thus simplify our 
problem of finding them for him. Hitherto, 
publishers have co-operated chiefly with Edu- 
cation Departments, Missions and Publication 
Bureaux in their attempts to provide books for 
Africans. Closer liaison with librarians would 
be of great value to both of us. 


NON-EUROPEAN LIBRARY SERVICE AT 
VEREENIGING 


by Mrs. 'THELMA VISSER 
Librarian, Vereeniging Public library 


(A paper read at the S. A. L. A. Conference, Johannesburg, September 1953) 


THERE ARE, at Vereeniging, two Municipal Lo- 
cations, the Old Top Location which, since 
1946, has gradually been demolished and from 
which the inmates have been moved to the new 
model Sharpeville Native Township, where, to 
date, 3,289 houses have been built. The total 
population of the two locations is about 29,000. 


Together with the compounds attached to the 
various industries, the total Non-European 
population for Vereeniging is in the vicinity of 
46,000. Vereeniging is essentially an industrial 
town and the majority of the Natives are 
employed by the industries. There are six 
primary schools in the Sharpeville Township, 
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and three primary and one secondary in the old 
Top Location. An additional very large primary 
school is at present being built by the Town 
Council at Sharpeville. 


Library Service: History 

Prior to 1947 a somewhat poor Non-Euro- 
pean Library service was in operation at the 
Top Location. The Library shared a room, 
provided by the Town Council, with the 
Sports Organizer, who also acted as Librarian 
in his spare time. The stock consisted mostly of 
discarded books from the Public Library and 
the Town Council’s grant at the time was {35 
per annum. As could be expected, not much 
use was made of the library and eventually it 
closed down. 

With the growth of the new Native township, 
Sharpeville, the need for a Non-European Li- 
brary Service became very evident there. In 
October 1947, a Free Municipal Library, 
housed in a dwelling house, was opened at 
Sharpeville. In 1949 a full-time Librarian was 
appointed and the amount provided on the esti- 
mates by the Council that year for the Sharpe- 
ville Library was £313. The membership was in 
the vicinity of 250 adults and 300 children. 

It soon became evident, however, that the 
premises were totally inadequate and the 
Council had also been informed by the Secre- 
tary for Native Affairs that all houses which 
were being used as business premises were to 
be vacated. In April 1952 the ‘Town Council 
agreed to build a library building at Sharpeville, 
the ultimate cost of which would be £7,000. The 
first section of the building, erected at a cost 
of £2,700 was officially opened in January, 1953. 


Sharpeville Library Building 

I should like at this stage to enlarge some- 
what on a description of the Sharpeville Library 
building, as it has some features which may 
perhaps interest anyone considering building 
a Non-European library. 

The building comprises one large apartment 
of 1,306 square feet, divided into lending, read- 
ing room and childrens’ section by means of 
book shelves. There is also a separate store 


room. The total area of the building is 1,636. 


square feet, including walls. 

The floor is of brick and the bricks are so laid 
as to form an attractive pattern. The advantages 
of such a brick floor, as compared with a con- 
crete one, are : 
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(a) It is easier on the feet than cement. 


(b) It is easy to maintain, being washed 
down with water and a stable broom 
about once a week. 


(c) It is a better insulation against cold and 
dampness, as the bricks are laid on an 
ash bed. 


The cost, however, is actually higher than a 
concrete floor. 

The orientation of the building has been 
particularly well planned. By its facing north 
and the placing of the windows, the building is 
provided with plenty of light and air. In winter, 
practically no heating is required in the day 
time as the sun penetrates halfway into the 
building. In summer time the building is very 
cool, due mainly to the wide overlap over the 
windows. Very good fluorescent lighting is 
provided. The building is designed for future 
expansion which makes it possible to extend 
by bays of about seven feet and at the same 
time maintaining a complete unit. There is also 
an attractive flower window box along the front 
of the building. 


Membership 


The following are figures of membership, 
book circulation and stock. The present 
membership is 379 adults and 1,291 children. 
These figures only represent those who take 
out books for home reading. Many people of 
the Township frequent the reading room, 
particularly in the evenings, to read the news- 
papers and periodicals. 


Book circulation, for the year ended 3oth 
June, 1953, was: adult 5,586 and juvenile 11,091 
a total of 16,677. The bookstock is at present 
approximately 2,000 volumes. This stock is 
supplemented by some 500 books on loan twice 
a year from the Transvaal Non-European Li- 
brary Service, Pretoria. The books are housed 
in the Sharpeville Library for the use of the 
children at the schools. Previously boxes of 
books had been sent to the individual schools 
from Pretoria. I do want to thank the Trans- 
vaal Non-European Library Committee for 
these books, as they are of very great use to our 
rather small stock. 
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DURBAN... 


University of Natal 
The General Non-European Library, University of Natal, Durban 


Johannesburg Public Library 


Sharpeville Library, Vereeniging 
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The Sharpeville Library subscribes to : 


5 English newspapers. 

3 Afrikaans newspapers. 
3 Bantu newspapers. 

6 English periodicals. 

2 Afrikaans periodicals. 
1 Bantu periodical. 


Cost of library 

The estimated cost of the library to the 
Council for the present year 1953-54 is £643, 
£150 being for books and £206, Librarian’s 
salary and cost-of-living allowance. This 
amount also includes {127 for interest and 
redemption on loan for the building. 


Administration 

Although Sharpeville comes under the Non- 
European Affairs Department of the Council, all 
supervision of the librarian and internal admi- 
nistration of the Sharpeville Library is done 
by the European Town Librarian. In Vereeni- 
ging this has worked very well as Non-European 
Affairs Managers very often do not have the 
time or inclination to deal with library matters. 
Another advantage, which I personally have 
experienced here, is that recommendations on 
behalf of the Non-European Library, sub- 
mitted by the European Librarian to the Town 
Council, through the Library Committee, carry 
weight and are usually approved. We are fortu- 
nate in having at Sharpeville a Librarian who is 
extremely interested in his work. He works in 
close co-operation with the teachers and regu- 
larly visits the schools where he gives talks on, 
as he terms it, “the literature and language of 
the two official languages and Sotho’’. This he 
tells me has proved a great help to the schools 
in the use of the library. He is at present 
studying for the Preliminary examination of the 
S. A. Library Association. 


Who the readers are and what type of book is read 

As can be seen from the membership figures, 
school children constitute the bulk of the 
readers. I am told by the Librarian that they 
read mostly English and Afrikaans books. 
Advanced students continually ask for text 
books and set works. Of the adults, teachers are 
the most obvious readers. They are particu- 
larly interested in books on the life and customs 
of the Bantu, and current books on native 
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affairs. As with Europeans, detective and 
western novels are very popular. The general 
readers, mostly the older men and women, read 
only books in the vernacular probably because 
the majority of them cannot read either English 
or Afrikaans. 


Books which have been particularly in de- 
mand at Sharpeville are Alan Paton’s Cry the 
beloved Country, Blanket Boy’s Moon, Kon-Tiki 
Expedition (this I understand is a set work for 
students) and more recently Assegai over the hills 
and To the shores of Natal by F. C. Metrowich 
and 'T. V. Bulpin respectively. Books on sport, 
particularly boxing, are very popular indeed. 


What the library means to the community 

The Sharpeville Library is without doubt the 
social and cultural centre of the Township. 
It serves as a meeting place for those people 
who wish to better themselves. Recently a Bantu 
Art Exhibition was held in the library and 
created much interest. The library helps the 
residents of the Township by supplying them 
with reading matter such as newspapers and 
periodicals. Students are able to study at night 
under more pleasant conditions, having electric 
light and quiet, than in their own homes. 
School children, who are avid readers, spend 
most of their leisure time in the library instead 
of on the streets. 


Policy of the town council 

Apart from the library the Town Council 
has given the people of Sharpeville other 
amenities, all of which has helped to make for 
a happy and satisfied community. By supplying 
adequate housing and a scheme whereby houses 
can be purchased by the inmates, the Council 
has encouraged self-development and _ self- 
respect. 

Other amenities include sports-grounds, ten- 
nis courts and a boxing ring, a municipal market, 
a subsidised milk scheme, a very modern 
brewery and beer halls. 

It has been found that all these pay hand- 
some dividends. During the recent unrest in 
locations of the Union, it was found that there 
was comparatively little trouble, if any, at 
Sharpeville, and I feel that this is largely due 
to the far-sighted and liberal policy with regard 
to the Non-Europeans pursue the Town 
Council. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NATAL has only existed as an 

' independent university since 1949, and its 
system of libraries cannot be compared in size 
— either in numbers of books or staff — with the 
older and larger institutions. There are, how- 
ever, no fewer than five libraries ; a position 
which has arisen from the fact that the Uni- 
versity functions both in Pietermaritzburg and 
in Durban, and that in Durban itself different 
courses are run at places many miles apart. The 
two main libraries (for Europeans) are at 
Pietermaritzburg and at Howard College, 
Durban. In addition there is a library for part- 
time students at the University City Buildings, 
a library for Non-European students in the 
grounds of the Indian High School known as 
Sastri College, and a library for Non-European 
Medical students at Wentworth, about eight 
miles out of Durban. It is with the last two that 
we are concerned, and it is probably necessary 
to sketch the history of these two institutions 
in order to understand their position and their 
function. 


The General Non-European Library 

When lectures for Indians and Africans were 
first started by the University College, the 
Sastri College authorities made their class- 
rooms available for lectures after school hours, 
and the courses have been run there ever since. 
The few books that accumulated were kept in 
cupboards in the rooms which were of neces- 
sity kept locked. This could not continue 
indefinitely, and in August 1936 it was minuted 
by the Library Committee that better provision 
for a Non-European library was urgently re- 
quired. It must be remembered that at this time 
the entire Durban Library of the University 
College was run single-handed by one full- 
time librarian, Miss B. Fraser, with some part- 
time student help. The moving spirit in the 
organization of Non-European studies and its 
library was, and still is, Mrs. Palmer (Dr. Mabel 
Palmer), and she was also the proposer of the 
motion on this occasion. It was decided to look 
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for suitable premises to house such a library, 
and an amount of {50 was voted for an experi- 
mental scheme. This search for premises was 
carried on for several years, and in the mean- 
time books were collected — the annual grant 
was increased to £80- and several private 
donations were received. 

Eventually, in 1942, a party was held in a 
room above an Indian shop at 78, Commercial 
Road to celebrate the opening of a Non- 
European Library at that place. Among those 
present were Sastri College authorities, the 
University College Principal, Dr. Denisson, 
the Library Committee (chairman, Professor 
Neal), representatives of the Rustomjee Trust — 
which was a substantial donor — and, of course, 
Miss Fraser and Mrs. Palmer, who were also 
responsible for the catering. A few hundred 
books were housed in this room, and a part- 
time librarian was appointed: an Indian 
teacher, Mr. S. M. Moodley. Mr. Moodley 
issued books and did a little cataloguing, super- 
vised by Miss Fraser, who had by now acquired 
a typist to help her run the libraries. The 
library was open for about 2} hours each week- 
day afternoon. 

By 1944 this accommodation had become 
inadequate: the room was becoming too small 
and the location awkward -— it is at least a mile 
from Sastri College. In February of that year 
it was estimated that about £1,000 would be 
required to set up a proper library, and again 
premises were to be sought, this time for 
University offices as well as a library. In 1945 
the committee was still looking, and the pre- 
mises were still more restricted, since part of 
the room was being used by the Durban branch 
of the Indian and Malay section of the Governor 
General’s War Fund Organization. 

At last, in December, 1945, the Library was 
moved to a newly vacated army hut right 
in the grounds of Sastri College where it 
is still housed. This is a substantial 20’x 60’ 
building and consists of a small office and a 
large reading room in which the books are 
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shelved. It is planned to extend the reading 
room in the near future. 

The students asked for longer library hours 
and particularly wanted to use the library on 
Sundays. A librarian was appointed — Mr. W. 
W. Mbete, who has a B.A. degree of the 
University of South Africa, has passed some 
Library Association examinations and had 
some library experience on the Reef. This was a 
full time appointment from the beginning of 
June, 1946. Mr. Mbete is on the regular library 
staff appointment schedule and is paid the 
same c.o.l., marriage and responsibility allow- 
ances as any other member of the library staff. 
He was joined in July, 1948, by Miss Thabete, 
library assistant. 


Present figures 

Hours of opening 
With some student help (students are paid) 
the library is open from 9 a.m.-1 p.m., 
2.30-6.30 p.m. from Monday to Thursday, 
and up to 8.30 p.m. on Friday. Saturday 
hours are 9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., and Sundays 
a.m.—I p.m. 


Books 

There are about 7,000 books. In addition, 
all the books at Howard College, City 
Building and the Medical Library (some 
20,000) are available to students on request. 
The subjects best represented are econo- 
mics and economic history, English lite- 
rature, political science, mathematics, law, 
sociology, history, geography, anthropology 
and race relations, education. 


The Reference Collection 

The reference collection is quite extensive, 
containing the usual encyclopaedias and 
most of the regular reference books, includ- 
ing books like Nienaber’s Bronnegids, the 
Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, a set of 
the Union Statutes, the Indian Yearbook 
and all the Cambridge Histories Ancient, 
Mediaeval, Modern and of the British 
Empire. 


New books 
452 new books were added in 1952. Book 
orders, as is usual in university libraries, 
are placed by the members of the academic 
staff with supplementary general and 
reference selection by the chief librarian ; 
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suggestions by students and others always 
being considered. 


Periodicals 
Periodicals range from the frivolous to the 
serious and include the African Drum, 
Die Huisgenoot, African Studies, Pictorial 
Education, law reports, etc., and also news- 
papers: the local Indian and African 
papers and the Indian News and Pakistan 
News. 37 periodicals are subscribed to by 
the Non-European Library, and another 
16 — like The Times Literary Supplement 
— are circulated to this library from Howard 
College. 


Issue 
In 1948, 5,149 books were issued ; in 1951, 
4,910 books; in 1952, 5,492 books; and 
5,535 books in 1953. In 1952, 125 books 
were borrowed from other libraries, in 
1953, 110 books. 


Students 

Most of the students are studying for the 
B.A. degree, either part-time or full-time. 
Now and again there are a few B.Com. and 
B.Soc. Sc. students as well. In 1948, there 
were 327 students using the library; in 
1951, 192 students; in 1952, 155 students; 
and in 1953, 176 students. 


The Medical Library 

This library functions quite separately from 
the library at Sastri College although students 
can borrow from either. The medical students 
have to do an extra preliminary year in addition 
to the usual six years of the Medical Course. 
The subjects studied are English literature and 
sociology which duplicate those subjects taught 
at Sastri. There is thus a section of literature 
and sociology books ; this often means that there 
are at least three copies of any important socio- 
logy or English book : one at Howard, one at 
Wentworth, one at Sastri. Psychology is also 
studied, but this is taken at Sastri. 

The Medical Faculty started in 1951, and 
as the students advance from year to year, new 
academic staff is appointed, and new subjects 
are provided for in the library. We have now 
started with pathology, bacteriology and phar- 
macology, and have recently been building up 
these sections. The growth of the library is thus 
very rapid, and any figures given can only 
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reflect one static moment in a rapidly develop- 
ing scene. 

For some years before the Medical School 
was started, the Librarian of Natal University, 
Dr. Herbert Coblans, and his staff had been 
collecting books - mostly journals, bound and 
loose — presented by medical schools, medical 
institutions, and private donors, and books had 
been bought by the Departments of Botany, 
Zoology, Physics and Chemistry of the Uni- 
versity, for use in the Medical School. Very 
small collections were housed in the rooms of 
the lecturers at Wentworth. 

In August, 1951, a trained librarian was ap- 
pointed part-time, who sorted and bound, and 
generally organized, the rudiments of a medical 
library, and planned shelves and equipment for 
an army hut at Wentworth. This hut consists of 
two rooms: A 15’ x 50’ reading room, and a 
15’x20’ room which contains book shelves 
and an issue desk. At the end of March, 1952, 
all the bits were collected and moved from 
Howard College and the lecturers’ rooms to the 
newly appointed library building at Wentworth. 
The library was then open for 20 hours a week, 
mostly weekday mornings from 8 — 12. By 1953, 
this was inadequate, and at present the hours 
are 8 a.m.—2 p.m. five days a week. The period 
8-9 a.m. is a useful one, since most of the stu- 
dents live in residence at Wentworth and can 
use the library before lectures begin. The li- 
brary is also open at lunchtime. 

The whole position of the library will have to 
be reviewed in the current year since the move 
of most of the School to the new buildings in the 
grounds of King Edward VIII Hospital in 
Umbilo is imminent. The library will occupy 
one wing of the second floor. With the yearly 
influx of additional students, increase of staff, 
and expansion of subjects studied, the hours of 
the library will have to be increased and addi- 
tional staff will have to be employed for this 
purpose, as well as for coping with increasing 
work. On the other hand, there will always have 
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to be a library branch at Wentworth since the 
preliminary year and first year students and 
staff are remaining at Wentworth. 


Present figures: 
Books and periodicals 

There are about 3,800 books in the library 
which fill the library proper and two 
storerooms as- well and do not include 
unbound and pamphlet material. 473 books 
were catalogued in 1953, but a far greater 
number were added from donations. These 
will be catalogued when the subjects 
concerned are taught. 35 current scientific 
periodicals are received, and in addition a 
great many journals for background read- 
ing come into the library, publications such 
as “The Spectator”, “National Geogra- 
phic’, “Times Literary Supplement’, 
“UNESCO News”, W.H.O. journals, as 
well as the newspapers and the Indian 
newspapers. As in the Non-European Li- 
brary at Sastri, pictorial and library displays 
are part of the library activities. 


Reference 
A sound reference collection is being built 
up, containing the usual general encyclo- 
paedias, yearbooks, dictionaries, literary 
reference books, medical directories, phar- 
macopoeia etc. 


Inter-library loans 
There were 24 loans in 1952, 403 in 1953. 
These were mostly for members of the 
staff engaged in research. 


Student issue 
1,437 books were issued in 1952 to stu- 
dents, and 2,739 in 1953; 210 to staff 
members. Lists of new books are pinned to 
the notice board at regular intervals, and 
some of them are discussed in the library 
page of the students’ newspaper. 


CORRECTION 
In our article on the retirement of Mr. Percy Freer 
(S. A.L. 21 (3), 84, Jan. 1954), it was stated that 
‘soon after his appointment (to the University of 
Witwatersrand) Mr. Freer became the first librarian 
of a South African university to be accorded profes- 
sional status and salary’. This should of course 
have read ‘professorial status and salary’. 
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STAATSBIBLIOTEKE 


deur S. J. KRITZINGER 


Hoofstaatsbibliotekaris 


ONDER ,,STAATSBIBLIOTEKE” verstaan ons die 
biblioteke wat aan die verskillende departemente 
of hulle afdelings verbonde is. So het ons by- 
voorbeeld die Sentrale Landbou-biblioteek, 
wat die grootste in die staatsdiens is en waarvan 
ek die eer gehad het om dit vir 13 jaar te bestuur. 

In die Departement van Landbou is dan nog 
’n reeks afdelingsbiblioteke, waarvan die van 
die Afdeling Veeartsenydiens, Onderstepoort 
waarskynlik die grootste en belangrikste is. Na 
die Landboubiblioteek volg die van die De- 
partement van Onderwys, Kuns en Wetenskap. 

Vir die doeleindes van hierdie artikel laat ons 
die S.A. Openbare Biblioteek, Kaapstad en die 
Staatsbiblioteek, Pretoria weg. Hulle is nie 
biblioteke van die staat nie, hoewel hulle ’n 
groot gedeelte van hulle fondse uit die staatskas 
trek. Amptelik is hulle as ,,staatsondersteunde” 
inrigtings bekend. Hulle regeer hulleself deur 
middel van ’n Raad van Trustees en verrig ook 
nog die dienste van ’n gewone munisipale bi- 
blioteek, wat deur die onderskeie munisipaliteite 
ondersteun word. 

Ook die Parlementére Biblioteek moet buite 
rekening gelaat word. Dit is wel ’n suiwer 
staatsinrigting, maar staan regstreeks onder die 
gesag van die parlement. 

Die ontstaan van die verskillende staats- 
boekerye is die gevolg van ’n gesonde normale 
ontwikkeling en uitbreiding van openbare volks- 
dienste. Net soos die universiteitsbiblioteek ’n 
onmisbare deel uitmaak van die universiteit of 
die openbare biblioteek van die dorpsge- 
meenskap wat hy moet dien, so het die boekerye 
in die staatsdepartemente ontstaan met die 
tweeledige doel om te bewaar en om gegewens 
beskikbaar te stel na mate die behoefte daarvoor 
bestaan. In die begin toe die behoeftes nog 
gering en die publikasies min was, is om begry- 
plike redes nie veel aandag daaraan gegee nie. 
Hierdie fase van werksaamhede is gevolglik 
baie afgeskeep en as daar ’n vertakking van die 
staatsaktiwiteite was wat uiters stiefmoederlik 
behandel (of selfs mishandel!) is, dan was dit 
die departementele biblioteke. Veel aandag is 
nie daaraan geskenk nie en die opsig was meer 


“die skyn as die werklikheid. In daardie stadium 


was dit ondenkbaar om aan die biblioteek te 
dink as ’n ,,werkswinkel” of ,,laboratorium’’. 


DIE POSISIE VOOR 1947 


In hierdie verband is dit interessant om die 
aanbevelings van die 1937 Interdepartementele 
Komitee aan te haal : ,,In die algemene organi- 
sasie van die goewerment se departementele 
biblioteke is daar in sekere mate ’n gebrek aan 
sisteem en koérdinasie wat besuiniging en nut- 
tigheid nie in die hand werk nie . . . Die aandag 
van die Staatsdienskommissie word bepaal by 
die noodsaaklikheid om spesiale regulasies op 
te trek wat aanstellings tot poste in departe- 
mentele biblioteke sal beheer.” 

Agt jaar gelede het die Staatsdienskommissie 
een van sy senior inspekteurs spesiaal afgesonder 
om die hele biblioteek-aangeleentheid te onder- 
soek en dit is seker nie onvanpas om hier en 
daar uit sy oorspronklike verslag aan te haal nie : 

,Jn some few cases the library has been 
relegated to the departmental lumber room 
and it is difficult to say which of the two take 
precedence. 

A general survey of departmental libra- 
ries reveals the gloomy conclusion that there 
are few really good departmental libraries 
and far too many one can only describe as 
bad, and the reason is not difficult to find 
— unqualified, inexperienced and inadequate 
staff and in many cases inadequate and un- 
suitable accommodation. 

,» Lhe State spends thousands of pounds 
annually to provide departments with scienti- 
fic, technical, legal and other literature for the 
information of its officers in the perfor- 
mance of their official duties, and this valu- 
able material, in far too many cases, is 
promptly handed over to some unqualified, 
untrained and inexperienced II Grade or 
temporary woman clerk, whose only interest 
in and knowledge of books are that some 
officials for some unknown reasons on occasion 
desire to consult these books. The result is 
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that information which should readily be 
available to officers, research workers and 
students cannot be found at all, or where 
found the search for information becomes a 
veritable treasure hunt in which valuable time 
is lost. 

,,Lhe demand for specialised knowledge 
and for technical, scientific and other litera- 
ture, which is, or should be, available in de- 
partmental libraries, has increased enormous- 
ly and to provide this necessary, but not 
always available service, old methods must be 
revised and new ones introduced. 

“In far too many departmental libraries 
the books are shabby, disarranged, dusty, 
unattractive, even useless. Many are in need 
of rebinding, while periodicals of great 
scientific value to officers are not regularly 
bound, no funds being available for this 
purpose. 

,Every departmental library, too, seems to 
be the unwilling possessor of a complete set 
of Union Statutes. Invariably these statutes 
are found in some inconspicuous and out of 


the way shelf (in one case the top shelf under | 


the ceiling), where they languish unwept, 
unhonoured, unsung and unannotated ... 
Departments have apparently not yet realized 
that an unannotated set of statutes is a snare 
and a pitfall. 

,, The idea seems to be prevalent that no 
expert knowledge is required for managing 
and organizing a library and that anyone with 
the barest knowledge of clerical work can do 
so. In some cases it is even admitted that the 
weakling on the clerical staff is very often 
pushed into the library, presumably with the 
(erroneous) intention that there he or she 
will be able to do the least harm. 

,, Nothing has perhaps contributed more to 
the low standard of departmental libraries 
generally than this distorted view of libra- 

.rianship. To operate a library successfully is 
an art requiring knowledge and specialised 
study in the profession of librarianship in all 
its phases. 

he impression in some quarters that 
work in a library is particularly suited to the 
aged and the infirm and that a librarian is 
someone who hands out books and afterwards 
replaces them on the shelves (in their allotted 
places, if possible) must be discarded. 

,1n many cases departments have lost all 
confidence in their libraries and the service 
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which they provide, and the reason is not far 
to seek — untrained, unqualified and inexpe- 
rienced staff thrust on libraries through force 
of circumstances.” 

Hierdie Inspekteur, wat maar ’n leek was 
op die gebied van biblioteke, het in die 
volgende aanhaling ’n groot waarheid gekon- 
stateer : 

,A trained and qualified librarian should 
be an authority on the needs of his readers, 
and should know the resources of his library. 
He should be an expert on classification and 
cataloguing systems and the compiling of 
records and statistics. In a reference library 
(and all departmental libraries are reference li- 
braries) the librarian should be able to do re- 
search work for his readers. He should be 
able at a moment’s notice to provide the right 
book for the right person at the right time.” 

Hy kom daarna tot die volgendebesluit : 

in the past there has been no proper 
selection in the appointment of librarians. 
Too little stress has been laid on qualifica- 
tions and too much importance attached to 
experience ... If the departmental library is 
to render effective service to the State, pro- 
perly qualified and trained staff must be 
provided ... If attractive salary scales are to 
be laid down then certain minimum qualifi- 
cations should be prescribed as well... The 
unattractive salaries offered account for the 
few professionally qualified librarians 
employed in departmental libraries. In fact, 
librarians openly declare their unwillingness 
to qualify professionally, as the salary scales 
offered do not compensate them for the time, 
trouble and expense involved in obtaining the 
Diploma of the S. A. Library Association.” 

Tot sover die Inspekteur. Ek het doelbe- 
wus breedvoerig uit sy verslag aangehaal om 
eerstens ’n denkbeeld te gee van wat die 
posisie voor 1947 in die Staatsdiens was en 
tweedens om ander ’n indruk te gee van hul 
eie moeilikhede. Want dit bly tog ’n feit dat, 
waar ander ookal werk en aan watter soort 
van biblioteek hulle ookal aan verbonde 
mag wees hulle probleme daar tot ’n groot 
mate met die van ons in die Staatsdiens 
ooreenstem. 


DIE POSISIE NA 1947 


Nie lank nadat die inspekteur verslag gedoen 


het nie, het die Staatsdienskommissie in 1947 
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oorgegaan tot die gradering van die verskillende 
biblioteekposte gebasseer op minimum pro- 
fessionele kwalifikasies. Daar is voorsiening ge- 
maak vir ’n Hoofbibliotekaris (om die departe- 
mentele biblioteke te ,,kodrdineer’’), Eerste- 
bibliotekaris, Senior-bibliotekaris, Bibliotekaris, 
Assistent-bibliotekaris en Biblioteekassistente 
(2 grade vir mans en drie vir vroue). Die 
Centlivres-kommissie van 1948 het in hoofsaak 
saamgestem met Inspekteur Viljoen se bevin- 
dings en die latere optrede van die Staatsdiens- 
kommissie. 

Dis in hierdie verband nodig om daarop te 
wys dat die Staatsdienskommissie deur gemelde 
besluit van hom erkenning daaraan gegee het 
dat : 


(a) Dit in belang van die staat is dat die 
biblioteke op gesonde voet geplaas moet 
word ; 

(b) die biblioteekpersoneel as ’n noodsaaklik 

afgesonderde groep ingedeel moet word ; 


THIS MEETING was part of Unesco’s continuing 
programme to promote public library develop- 
ment throughout the world, particularly in 
association with adult and fundamental educa- 
tion. In execution of this programme, Unesco 
had already held a seminar on general public 
library problems in England in 1948 ; a seminar 
on the “‘Réle of Libraries in Adult and Funda- 
mental Education” at Malmé, Sweden, in 
1950 ; and a conference on “The Development 
ot Public Libraries in Latin America” at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, in 1951. In addition, it published 
the Series of Unesco Public Library Manuals 
and, in co-operation with the Government of 
India, launched a pilot project in Delhi. 

Twenty-nine librarians and educators took 
part in the Ibadan Seminar. The group was 
made up of 14 women and 15 men, 
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(c) die biblioteke nie los van mekaar moet 
staan nie, maar gekodrdineer moet word; 
(d) professionele opleiding ’n noodsaaklike 
vereiste tot bevordering moet wees ; 
(e) oorvleuelende skale met die oog op 
studie billik en regverdig is ; 
(f) die hoogste biblioteekposte nie nood- 
wendig net tot mans beperk moet wees 
nie! (Wat hierdie laaste punt betref, 
plaas ek ’n uitroepteken, omdat dit die 
begin is van die beéindiging van ’n 
tradisie wat reeds van die begin af 
bestaan het.) 


Die grondslag is goed gelé. Die vooruitsigte 
is besonder rooskleurig dat die staatsboekery 
in die toekoms tot ’n baie groter mate as nou 
dienste van ’n hoér gehalte aan staat en volk sal 
lewer. Ook hier geld egter die gulde reél: Nie 
in getalle of in eie persoonlike gewin nie, maar 
in eenheid van strewe lé ons krag. 

(Word vervolg). 


The purpose of the Seminar was to study the 
principal public library problems in Africa and 
to draft plans and proposals for the develop- 
ment of public library services in that continent, 
particularly in connexion with mass education. 

It was pointed out to participants that the 
concrete results of the meeting may be measur- 
ed by the extent to which new public library 
services are created and existing ones improved 
through follow-up efforts made by Seminar 
members and their Governments. 

The main work of the meeting was carried out 
in three working groups. The official languages 
were French and English. Each group was pro- 
vided with an interpreter, and all documents 
were produced in both languages. 

The group discussions were based on 15 
working papers prepared by librarians and 
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educators working in Africa, and provisional 
study outlines drafted by the group leaders. 
These documents and an extensive biblio- 
graphy, were sent to participants for study well 
before the meeting. A list of the papers is 
given below : 


General 


A selective list of recent publications, films 
and filmstrips in English and French on 
the subject of the Seminar. 

Introduction to the Seminar: Librarians 
and African problems, by Yvonne Oddon. 


Group I. Organizing Public Library Services on 
a Regional or National Scale 


Introduction and provisional discussion 
outline, by Edward Sydney. 

The réle of the public library in African 
Mass Education programmes, by Barbara 
Mullane. 

Services which the Mass Education Officer 
expects the public library to provide, by 
Russell Prosser. 


Steps in planning public library develop- 
ment in an African territory, by G. 
Annesley. Public Library distribution tech- 
niques in Africa, by Evelyn J. A. Evans. 
Library requirements in University Extra- 
Mural work in Africa, by Helen Kimble. 


Group II. Provision, Selection and Use of 
Publications and Audio-Visual Materials in 
African Public Libraries 


Introduction and provisional discussion 
outline, by Yvonne Oddon. 

Preliminary survey for the establishment 
of cultural centres and libraries in African 
rural communities. 


(Part III of “Problems of public reading 
and popular culture in the Camerooris’’), 
by J. C. Pauvert. 

Reading habits of Nigerians, by Gbole 
N. Nwikina. 


Some principles in writing for new literates 
in Africa, by L. J. Lewis. 

The work of a Literature Bureau, by 
C. G. Richards. 


The organization of a service for the pro- 
duction and distribution of simple reading 
matter in the Belgian Congo, by J. M. 
Domont. 


Notes on the protection of collections 
against insects, fungi or mould, by the 
Direction des Bibliothéques de France. 
The use of audio-visual methods and tech- 
niques in African public libraries, by D. H. 
Varley. 


Group III. Professional Training for Public Li- 
brary Service 


Introduction and provisional discussion 
outline, by Ahmed A. Omar. 

In-service training, by Matthew O. Dobson. 
Establishing a library school, by R. F. M. 
Immelman. 

Library training for teachers, by Dorothy 
G. Williams. 


Much supplementary documentation was 
provided for the participants. On hand were 
copies of the Unesco Public Library Manuals, 
two of which contain reports of previous 
Unesco meetings on public libraries, and a 
broad selection of Unesco publications in _rela- 
ted fields. An excellent working collection of 
books on the subject of the Seminar was 
assembled by the Librarian of the University 
College. Reports on the state of public library 
development in seventeen African countries 
and territories, submitted by governments and 
participants, were mimeographed and distri- 
buted. 


Since demonstration facilities were somewhat 
lacking in Ibadan, care was taken to collect a 
large number of photographs of library services 
and mass education throughout the world, 
which were arranged in exhibitions changed 
weekly. Approximately 50 films on libraries, 
mass education and other subjects were shown 
during the course of the Seminar. In addition, 
arrangements were made for Seminar members 
to stop on their way to Ibadan to see the 
excellent public library system in the Gold 
Coast, which consists of the Central Library in 


Accra, the capital of the territory, branches in 


several other cities, and mobile services. Ten of 
the participants took advantage of this opportu- 
nity. 

At the end of four weeks of intensive work 
the groups drafted detailed reports which set 
forth the members’ proposals and conclusions 
on the problems studied. The Seminar re- 
commended that : 
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. The Unesco Public Libraries Manifesto 1 


be accepted, in principle, as a statement of 
the basic policy and purposes on which 
national public library service should be 
established in Africa. 


. The professional public librarian should 


adapt the knowledge acquired during pro- 
fessional training to local conditions in 
Africa and should use all suitable techni- 
ques for increasing the use of books and 
other materials of information. 


. The preparation of national or regional 


plans for public library service be preceded 
by a survey carried out by a commission 
on which the professional librarian should 
have the assistance of experts in such rela- 
ted fields as education, the social sciences 
and administration. 


. The permanence and development of 


public library service be assured by appro- 
priate legislation. 


. Control and direction of the national service 


be vested in an independent or state agency 
established by the Government. 


. This agency should have the assistance of a 


national advisory body, set up by the 
Government and representing all interests 
concerned. 

An appropriate division of responsibility 
be made between national and local autho- 
rity at the earliest practicable stage in any 
national scheme of public library develop- 
ment. 


. The national or regional service be main- 


tained from government funds. However 
opportunity should be provided for local 
authority contributions in money or kind. 


. The national or regional authority should be 


responsible for the co-ordination of public 
library service in the territory, and should 
establish machinery for this purpose. In 
regions where various types of libraries 
exist, the national or regional authority 
should encourage co-ordination to prevent 
unnecessary duplication of effort. 

Governments establishing public library 
services should set up one unit to serve asa 
model and as a centre for in-service training 
of staff for the rest of the system. 

Unesco, in co-operation with the appro- 
priate governmental authorities, should 
organize a pilot project in an African terri- 
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tory to demonstrate public library services 
and serve as a training centre for librarians. 


II 


Better co-ordination be developed among 


governmental, private and commercial 
agencies producing publications for Afri- 
cans so that duplication of effort can be 
avoided and publishing costs reduced. 
Official or semi-official publication bureaux 
be established in connexion with funda- 
mental education experiments and public 
library development. One such bureau 
should be organized as a pilot project in a 
territory where nothing of the kind now 
exists but where circumstances are favour- 
able (in the part of the Cameroons under 
French trusteeship, for example). 


III 


A limited number of library schools of high 
calibre be established in Africa to provide 
full-scale professional training at the leader- 
ship level, as soon as practical circumstances 
permit. For the foreseeable future, it would 
probably suffice if one such school could be 
established to serve each of the major regio- 
nal language areas of Africa— English speak- 
ing territories ; French language areas ; and 
Arabic for Egypt and the Sudan. 

A limited number of one-year courses be 
established in appropriate institutions of 
higher education (preferably universities) 
to provide training of acceptable standard 
for persons needed to fill posts at the inter- 
mediate level of responsibility in libraries of 
different types. Particular attention should 
be given to practical and field work in 
public libraries and in libraries for children. 
Existing library training accrediting agen- 
cies study the question of devising 
examinations which would include conside- 
ration of the needs and special problems 
of libraries overseas. 

Librarians working in various regions of 
Africa should take practical steps to form 
dynamic professional library associations 
as rapidly as possible. When formed, 
such associations should draw up carefully 


1The Public Library, a living force for popular 


education (Poster and leaflet). Paris, Unesco, 1949. 
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planned programmes of action aimed at 
stimulating and assisting library develop- 
ment in Africa, and achieving adequate 
recognition for the library profession. 


library association has already been formed -—the 
West African Library Association. Represented 
on the Executive Committee of the new organi- 
zation are Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone and Liberia. The association has made 
plans for publication of a periodical and a con- 
ference to be held next year. 


As LONG AGO as 1942 the Council of the 
S.A. Library Association appointed a two-man 
committee to survey the bibliographical lacunae 
still remaining to be filled in South Africa. The 
committee duly reported and its recommenda- 
tions were printed in South African Libraries 
(v. 11, pp. 39-40, October, 1943). The senior 
of the Report’s two progenitors wrote at the 
time to the junior, that these gaps would 
never be filled in his own lifetime, nor proba- 
bly in that of his colleague’s. It was  suffi- 
cient at that stage merely to state the problem, 
and ruminate on ways and means. 

In 1944, Mr. Freer contributed a paper to 
the ASLIB Conference on bibliographical work 
in South Africa, and this appeared under the 
same title in ASLIB Proceedings, 1944, pp. 46-48, 
1945. Two years later Mr. H. Holdsworth, then 
Deputy University Librarian at Cape Town, 
contributed a survey of the existing biblio- 
graphical position in the Union for publication 
in the fournal of Documentation (v. 3, pp. 151- 
59, Dec. 1947),! and shortly afterwards a South 
African liaison committee between the F.I.D. 
and the S.A. Bureau of Standards was establish- 


1$upplemented in the Revue de documentation, 
XVII, pt. 6, 1950, and by Spohr, O.H., Bibliogra- 


As one direct result of the Seminar a new 
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In 1954 a selection of the working papers pre- 
pared for the Seminar and the group reports 
will be published as the sixth volume in the 
series of Unesco Public Library Manuals. 

It is hoped that Governments of countries 
in Africa and Governments of countries res- 
ponsible for the administration of African terri- 
tories will take appropriate action to carry out 
the recommendations of the Seminar. Govern- 
ments of other Member States are requested to 
implement those recommendations which are 
relevant to their national programmes for public 


library development. (UNESCO/CUA/55). 


THE PROGRESS OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


by D. H. 
Chief Librarian, South African Library 


ed, which discussed the revision of the South 
African section of the Universal Decimal 
Classification and other technical matters. 

It was not until 1949, however, that the first 
attempt was made to establish a standing com- 
mittee of the Association on bibliographical 
matters, which could not only survey the needs 
and progress of South African bibliographical 
services, but also act as a liaison with interna- 
tional undertakings concerned with similar 
work. The immediate spur was the series of do- 
cuments comprising the UNESCO/Library of 
Congress Bibliographical Survey, and at the Pre- 
toria Conference in November 1949 a small 
committee was formed, consisting of four Cape 
Town librarians, with the object of considering 
these various documents, studying the biblio- 
graphical needs of South Africa, and drafting a 
report for the International Congress on Libra- 
rianship and Bibliography which it was intended 
to hold in Washington late in 1950. 

The members of the Committee have from 
the outset consisted of Mr. J. W. Perry, Miss 
J. C. Mandelbrote (Hon. Secretary), Mr. A. M. 
Lewin Robinson and the writer (Convenor) ; 


phie der Dokumentation in Siidafrika (Nachrichten 
fiir Dokumentation, 4(4), Dez. 1953). 
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PROGRESS OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES IN S.AFRICA 


Mr. R. F. M. Immelman was an ex officio mem- 
ber during his term of Presidency of the Asso- 
ciation, and in 1953 membership was extended 
by the addition of Dr. O. H. Spohr. The State 
Librarian, Pretoria, and the Head of the Lib- 
rary and Information Division of the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, have also 
been invited to serve as corresponding members. 

In its early stages the committee’s work was 
mainly exploratory in character. A question- 
naire was sent to 100 libraries and other institu- 
tions in South Africa inviting comments and 
suggestions on bibliographical projects recom- 
mended by the committee. On the basis of the 
replies received a Report was drafted, and sub- 
mitted to UNESCO for the Conference on 
Bibliographical Services, which was finally held 
in Paris in November, 1950. South Africa was 
represented at this Conference by Dr. H. 
Coblans, and through his advocacy special 
attention was paid in a supplementary resolu- 
tion of the Conference to the urgent need for 
improving bibliographical services in the various 
African territories, possibly through a “pilot 
project” sponsored by UNESCO. 

small grant had been received from 
UNESCO for the out-of-pocket expenses incur- 
red by the committee in connection with the 
1950 survey, and the balance of this grant was 
made available in 1951 to Mr. Lewin Robinson, 
to supplement a Carnegie travel grant in West- 
ern Europe. In April, 1951, Mr. Robinson was 
present as an observer at the London meeting 
of the International Committee of Experts on 
the Improvement of Bibliographical Services, 
and he also undertook a survey of bibliographi- 
cal resources of the colonial and African sec- 
tions of libraries in Paris, and in Belgium and 
Holland. His Report on the latter survey was 
presented at the Cape Town Conference of the 
Association in 1952, and embodied some tenta- 
tive suggestions for the formation of a regional 
bibliographical centre for Southern Africa. At 
that time, however, the committee had neither 
the resources nor the authority to take the 
matter further. 

Since then the work of the committee has 
been two-fold : on the one hand, to record the 
progress of bibliographical projects within 
South Africa, and to study and encourage the 
working-out of new projects ; and on the other, 
to serve as a direct liaison with the important 
body now stabilised as the International Advi- 
sory Committee on Bibliography, which held its 
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first session as a _ standing committee of 
UNESCO in April, 1953. At the same time, the 
committee has been in constant touch with the 
UNESCO division of the Union Department of 
Education, Arts and Science, and has been 
acting for the past two years as the national 
working group on bibliographical affairs. Its 
members regularly receive copies of the Biblio- 
graphical newsletter of the Libraries division of 
Unesco, and the convenor acts as the Corres- 
ponding Member for South Africa, keeping the 
I.A.C.B. informed of all bibliographical deve- 
lopments in the country. The office-bearers of 
the International Committee are outstanding 
members of their profession in their respective 
countries : M. Jules Cain, of the Bibliotheque 
nationale, Chairman ; Mr. F. C. Francis, of the 
British Museum, Vice-Chairman ; and Dr. L. 
Brummel, of the Royal Library at the Hague, 
Secretary-General. 

During 1952 the South African committee 
drew up an Annual Report on the development 
of bibliographical services in the Union ; this 
and subsequent annual reports are published 
by Unesco as a main series document, and it is 
hoped to publish five-yearly reports in the series 
of Unesco’s Bibliographical Handbooks. 'The 
committee has also been active in supplying 
information for the Handbook on the Interna- 
tional Exchange of publications, which is in the 
course of revision, and for the Guide to National 
Bibliographical Information Centres, of which a 
prov-sional version has been prepared, and has 
since been published in printed form. 

So far as the improvement of bibliographical 
services within the Unior is concerned, the 
South African working group has hitherto been 
severely handicapped by the lack of funds to 
establish a small secretariat and incur essential 
office and postal expenses. At the Johannesburg 
Conference of the S.A.Library Association in 
September 1953, after the position had been 


explained to the delegates, Council was re- 


quested to take appropriate steps to enable this 
work to be placed on a firmer financial basis. 
Council subsequently resolved to make the 
committee a small temporary grant to meet 
immediate petty cash expenses, which will 
enable it to carry on its work for the time being. 

The committee has at present several practi- 


1 Guide des centres nationaux d’information 
bibliographique (Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, VII, 
no. 11-12, Nov.—Dec., 1953. 68 p.) 
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cal bibliographical projects under active discus- 
sion. These include the possible establishment 
of a current national bibliography, the building 
up of a central depository for thesis material 
on microfilm, and the improvement of the 
bibliography of government publications. In 
addition, the committee has been able to benefit 
from the experience and knowledge gained by 
Dr. O. H. Spohr during an extensive tour 
overseas, particularly in relation to the applica- 
tion of photographic techniques to the solution 
of bibliographical problems. 

It has been clear throughout that in a country 
with widely separated main centres of biblio- 
graphical activity, the most effective means of 
achieving results is to delegate specific biblio- 
graphical tasks to individual institutions, rather 
than to attempt these tasks on a basis of 
“diffused co-operation”. So far, this allocation 
of specific projects to individual libraries has 
worked well. Thus, during 1952-3 the Johannes- 
burg Public Library undertook the indexing of 
current South African periodicals, publication 
being assisted by a government grant-in-aid. 
The resulting Index is an outstandingly useful 
reference tool, which no library of any size 
would be without. Again, the Cory Library, 
Rhodes University, Grahamstown, undertook 
the indexing of biographical data in the Gra- 
hamstown Journal, probably the most important 
single printed source of Eastern Province 
History, from 1831 onwards. The University of 
Witwatersrand provided accommodation and 
personnel for the completion of the Catalogue 
of Union periodicals, while the South African 
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Library in Cape Town continued to produce 
a current printed and classified record of all 
South African publications received, maintain- 
ing a detailed record of “births and deaths” of 
serial publications, and printing also in its 
Quarterly Bulletin particulars of new Union and 
provincial official publications, new annuals, 
and new bibliographical references of African in- 
terest. The State Library at Pretoria continued 
to circulate monthly mimeographed lists of 
copyright accessions, cumulated annually. At 
the University of Cape ‘Town, the students at 
the School of Librarianship continued to pro- 
duce subject bibliographies in part fulfilment of 
their Diploma requirements, thus helping to 
reduce the remaining gaps in specialised biblio- 
graphical apparatus in the Union. 

Finally, the Bibliographical sub-committee 
has kept in mind that tne Union of South Africa 
is, bibliographically speaking, only a part of a 
far wider area of regional activity, and has un- 
dertaken to establish liaison with bibliogra- 
phical correspondents in each of the main 
countries south of the Sahara. In this way the 
committee hopes to keep abreast of current 
developments in its particular field throughout 
Southern Africa, and at the same time to bring 
to the attention of colleagues in other African 
states the achievements and potentialities of the 
Union itself. With this in mind, correspondence 
with other centres of bibliographical activity is 
welcomed by the committee, whose Honorary 
Secretary can be reached through the South 
African Library, Government Avenue, Cape 
Town. 


Assembled by 
PERCY FREER 


Ready early in May 


BIBLIOGRAPHY STUDENTS 
The Witwatersrand University Press announces the publication of 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND MODERN BOOK PRODUCTION 

Notes and Sources for Student Librarians, Printers, Booksellers, Stationers, Book-collectors 

Elaborated and Indexed by 

VIBEKE BERG-SONNE 


Based on the Correspondence Course in Final Bibliography and Modern Book Production 
conducted by Mr. Freer for the South African Library Association for many years. 


Place your order now with 


THE WITWATERSRAND UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Milner Park, Johannesburg 


Price 20s, 
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IN AN AFRICAN High School, a library must 
serve as : (a) a teaching medium, (b) a source of 
information and (c) an introduction to a new 
type of relaxation. 

Goromonzi library, despite its many defi- 
ciencies, does make a real attempt to fulfil these 
functions, and it is along these lines that its 
value is to be assessed. , 

The boys and girls who come to us from the 
Central Primary schools of the Colony have 
seldom had access to books, other than school 
text books, in their lives before. It is essential 
therefore to introduce them to the uses of a 
library. This is largely done in the course of the 
first form English classes during a special “‘li- 
brary period” each week, but senior pupils 
too — the three student librarians — also help to 
bridge the gulf between the primary and the 
high school. First form boys and girls are not 
encouraged to read books in which an advanced 
English pattern is used, but are directed to 
special limited vocabulary readers such as the 
A. L. and Oxford series. Series 1 makes a good 
starting point, and there can be no doubt that 
the pupils enjoy their abridged copies of David 
Copperfield, The Prisoner of Zenda, Christmas 
Carol and many others. In the second term the 
second series is introduced to them, and thus 
they are led, step by step, to unabridged versions 
of Conan Doyle, John Buchan, Baroness 
Orzcy and Jeffery Farnol. The scheme is more 
than merely an introduction to the pleasures of 
reading : essentially, it is a teaching project 
intended to improve the written and spoken 


English of the pupil. Most pupils hear good 


THE LIBRARY IN THE LIFE OF 
AN AFRICAN HIGH SCHOOL 


by Dr. R. FINLAYSON 
Senior English master, Goromonzi School, Southern Rhodesia 


English only from their teachers and only in 
school. This is insufficient to establish an 
idiom, so the logical solution is a greater use of 
the library. But it is important, as I have stated 
before, to ensure that the pupil is not confused 
by the advanced patterns of writers such as 
Ruskin — writers they are only too prone to 
read, because they seem to deal with serious 
subjects and the African’s thirst for knowledge 
is great. Indeed it is difficult to convince these 
boys and girls that books serve any other 
purpose than the diffusion of knowledge. 
Reading for pleasure is an ideal few realize 
during the course of our contact with them, 
and during library periods a teacher has often 
to confiscate some dreadful grammar book, and 
substitute something of literary value — much 
to the disgust of the diligent pupil. 

We have tried to provide useful books of 
reference to meet with the requirements of 
(b) in the first paragraph. There is a good 
selection on Central and South Africa, some 
good historical texts, good World Geographies, 
a limited number of popular science texts, and 
a fair collection of commentaries on the Gospels. 
We have of course dictionaries of various types 
and a good encyclopaedia. Unfortunately our 
biographical dictionary is not complete (a gift), 
although we have most volumes of the Children’s 
Encyclopaedia. There are also a few good books 
on various arts and crafts, and some dealing 
with games and recreations. 

Finally for the more advanced pupils who 
have learned to read for pleasure, very good 
complete sets of standard authors have been 
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placed on separate shelves. We have Dickens, 
Scott, Jane Austen, the Bronte sisters, and five 
complete sets of Anthony Trollope, and George 
Eliot. In connection with the above, I might 
mention that boys and girls who have read 
abridged editions often want to read the 
complete books. This is one reason why I prefer 
abridged editions of standard works to so- 
called “children’s stories” which, in any case, 
are not much liked by African readers. One 
reason for this is that African pupils in a high 
school are physically more mature than pupils 
in a similar European school. 

Perhaps something should be said of the 


-running of a school library such as ours. The 


method of cataloguing is primitive — books are 
merely put into the appropriate sections and 
numbered, but this is not done without a 
reason. African librarians have difficulty in 
mastering any other system and it has not been 
thought worth the while to devote time to 
what is essentially a technical matter, so long 
as the practical purpose is served. The librarians 
are senior boys who have shown an interest 
in literature, but have little time to spare, 
especially when the final exams are in sight. It 
has been thought best to make the library 
essentially a pupil’s project in which pupil 


List of scientific & learned periodicals in the 
Netherlands. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1953. fi. 6.50. 63p. 

A revised and expanded edition of the List of 
scientific periodicals published in 1947. Includes 
new section on periodicals in the field of humanities ; 
titles now number 491 (selectively chosen). In first 
part, arrangement is alphabetical, including current 
periodicals and some recent “‘deaths” and changes. 
In second part, subject grouping of current periodi- 
cals. A clear and reliable bibliographical tool. 


Directory of periodicals published by Interna- 
tional non-governmental organizations. Brus - 
sels, Union of International Associations and 
F.I.D., 1953. 14s. 110 p. 

The first attempt to record systematically the large 
and rapidly expanding field of periodicals issued by 
these organizations. Limited to current periodicals ; 
arranged in U. D. C. classified order, with indexes to 
titles and names of organizations. 


World list of social science periodicals. Paris, 
Unesco, 1953. 9s. 6d. 161 p. (Unesco publication 
no. 189.) 

700 publications appearing in 51 countries are here 
recorded, covering specialized studies in the social 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


activity is encouraged. The teacher in charge, 
merely guides and advises, and is responsible, 
of course, for the checking of books and the 
ordering of supplies. 

Each pupil has a card on which the titles of 
books he borrows are written by the librarian. 
These cards also provide a check on the pupil’s 
reading: the average is perhaps three books per 
term per pupil. 

In conjunction with the library as such, is a 
reading room in which are periodicals and a 
newspaper. Pupils are expected to read good 
newspaper articles in the “Listener”, etc., to 
enlarge their general knowledge and to give 
them some idea of current events. These 
periodicals are popular and the reading benches 
are usually occupied. Members of senior classes 
are also encouraged to use the reference library 
during free periods. 

It will be seen that language teaching revolves 
largely about the library activities. The store of 
books is increasing—at present there are 
approximately 3,000 volumes either on the 
shelves, or in stock, pending the arrival of 
shelves, but books of the type suitable for first 
and second year students are, at the moment, 
rather scarce. 


sciences, broadly interpreted. Arrangement is alpha- 
betically by country; information given includes 
brief description of contents, nature of reviews or 
abstracts. South Africa is presented by five journals. 
Indexes to titles, scientific institutes and subjects are 
provided. 


Current sociology : an international bibliography of 
sociology. Paris, Unesco. Vol. 1, 1952 ; Vol. 2, 1953- 
54. 18s. 6d. p.a. 

An important classified bibliography of current 
output. The second volume includes more than 3,500 
entries from 500 periodicals in many langu ‘ges,with 
author, subject and title indexes. 


International political science abstracts. Paris, 
Unesco, Vol. 3, no. 3., 7s. 6d. per copy. 

This number of a quarterly publication contains 
analyses of 489 articles published in 131 periodicals 
during the period April to June, 1953. Microfilm 
copies of any abstract can be ordered direct from the 
compilers. This number contains abstracts of articles 
from German periodicals on Apartheid and the 
development of national-socialism in South-West 
Africa, and one from an Indian University publica- 
tion on Indians in South Africa, 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE CAPE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 


Contributed 


So FEW people outside the teaching profession know anything about the Cape Education 
Department Library that it may come as a surprise to hear that its beginnings go back 
to 1859. 

In its early form it was “a collection of approved school books, maps and other school 
appliances”, presented by publishers. This collection was known as the Educational 
Museum, and it was arranged in the Committee Room of the new Public Library in Cape 
Town, which was placed temporarily at the disposal of the Department, so that the pleasant 
spirit of co-operation that exists between the South African Library and the Education 
Department also has a long tradition behind it. Teachers, missionaries, and the public 
generally were able to avail themselves of the opportunity of examining this school material. 

In 1864 the Educational Museum was housed with the other offices of the Department 
in the Dutch Reformed Church buildings in Adderley Street. 

The formation of the professional reference library (as distinct from the collection of 
school textbooks) was begun in 1895, when the Department moved to more suitable offices 
in the old magistrate’s court in Church Square (on the site now occupied by the Australa- 
sian Mutual).From 1909 the office was for a short time in the basement of Parliament 
House. Then it was transferred to the old Huguenot Building in Queen Victoria Street; 
and eventually, in 1944, to its present situation in the Provincial Building in Wale Street. 

Sir Thomas Muir said of the Education Department that they had begun in a garret, 
they had continued in a police court, they had suffered a period of abasement, but they were 
now living in an odour of sanctity. There is no knowing what Sir Thomas would have said 
about the present situation, but the late Mr. Percy Duffett (at the time of the move Assistant 
Secretary to the Department) remarked that the office was bound to be all right, for it had 
material sustenance on the left, insurance before it, it was backed by the law and on its 
right was the Church. 


Administration and book stock 


It has been extremely difficult to glean any information about the administrative side of 
the Library during its early days, but it seems very soon to have suffered from that universal 
trouble — lack of staff. The Library was attached first to the Examinations Branch and later 
to the Publications Branch of the Department, but with nobody with any knowledge of 
librarianship responsible for the routine duties. 

In 1944 an accessions register was started and regular quarterly accessions lists were 
published in The Education Gazette; some standardisation of the catalogue entries was 
attempted, and statistics regarding loans were kept. Since then, select lists of books on 
various subjects have been drawn up to supplement the author catalogue; the introduction 
of a card index has simplified the task of recording periodicals; and an information file 
saves time in research. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES 


The bookstock can be divided into three parts: 
(1) a purely reference library of encyclopaedias, yearbooks, statutes, etc., plus Africana 
- mainly old reports — which are not allowed out of the Library; (2) a lending library of 
books on all aspects of education; and (3) a collection of school textbooks which are avail- 
able on loan to teachers on the same conditions as books in the main lending library. 

Education being such a wide subject, the Library is almost a general library in miniature. 
So there are, apart from the more obvious sections on theory and methods of teaching, 
psychology, history of education, and literature, quite attractive sections on art and music, 
needlework and domestic science, etc. These sections, too, are not confined to books on 
the teaching of the subjects, but include, for instance, books on silver and glass, table- 
setting and flower-arrangement for the domestic science teacher; for the physical culturists 
books on national dances and costume; for the needleworkers books on tailoring, lace and 
flower-making and fabrics; and for the vocational guidance workers biographies of well- 
known men and women and books on jobs and careers of every description. 

The history of education section contains a very interesting collection of histories of 
individual universities and schools — about 300 volumes, many of them delightfully illus- 
trated. This collection dates mainly from the early days of the Library, but has been added 
to from time to time. 

The Library does not set out to collect Africana, but in the course of time some of the 
books on the shelves have become ‘rare’ and are not loaned out. Apart from the older 
reports, there are afew pamphlets dating back to the early days of printing in South Africa. 
The oldest of these are: “First annual report of the committee of the South African infant 
schools established in Cape Town, 1830” (printed by George Greig, 1831); ‘““The import- 
ance of early instruction. A sermon preached for the benefit of the South African Infant 
School Society by John Philip, D.D.” (printed at “De Zuid Afrikaan” office, by P. A. 
Brand, 1831); ‘‘Prospectus of the Fourth annual public examination of the South African 
College” (printed by George Greig, 1833 or 1834); ‘Een adres aan de aandeelhouders van 
het Zuid-Afrikaansche Athenaeum ... door den Eerw. Dr. Adamson” (printed by G. J. 
Pike, 1836); ‘An epitome of the state of education, schools, teachers, etc., etc., at the Cape 
of Good Hope for the last twenty years, by J. C. Golding, Professor in English, translator 
in Dutch, and teacher of all the really useful and immediately practical branches of educa- 
tion” (printed at the Victoria Press, No. 4 Castle Street, Cape Town, in 1841); and “‘Euro- 
pean education adapted to the wants of the youth of this Colony. A lecture by Mr. A. N. E. 
Changuion, L.H.D., Professor of classical literature and foreign languages at the South 
African College” (printed by A.S. Robertson, 1842). 


Some early works on Education 


Many other old books, of varying value and interest, were separated from the main 
stock at the time of the move in 1944, and put into lock-up “museum” cupboards. Probably 
the most valuable is a first edition of Locke’s “Some thoughts concerning education”’, 
published anonymously in 1693. There is a copy of “‘A system of education for the infant 
King of Rome ... drawn up by the Imperial Council of State ... under the personal 
supervision of the Emperor Napoleon” — this copy published in London for Lackington, 
Hughes, Harding, Mavor and Jones, in 1820. Also “A treatise on education: or, An easy 
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method of acquiring language, and introducing children to the knowledge of history, geo- 
graphy . . . with reflections on taste, poetry . . . and the manner of forming the temper...” 
The author was Ja. Barclay, and the book was published in Edinburgh in 1743. A note at 
the bottom of the title page states that it was “Sold by A. Symmer, and other booksellers; 
and by the author, at his house within the foot of Blackfriars Wynd.” ‘“‘An essay upon the 
education of youth in grammar-schools. In which the vulgar method of teaching is exami- 
ned, and a new one proposed ...”, by John Clarke, is only a third edition (though “with 
very large additions’’), and was printed for Charles Hitch at the Red Lion in Pater-Noster- 
Row in 1740. It is interesting, too, to see old friends amongst present-day publishers 
appearing under rather more pompous style than the one we are accustomed to, as, for 
instance, set forth in a book entitled ‘Education reform; or the necessity for a national 
system of education”, by Thomas Wyse, Esq., M.P., which was printed in 1836 for Long- 
man, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green and Longman of Paternoster-Row. 

Needless to say some of the most delightful and amusing of the old books deal with 
“female education’’, and range from “‘A plan for the conduct of female education, in board- 
ing schools”, by Erasmus Darwin, M.D., F.R.S., published in 1797, to “Girls’ physical 
training, being a series of healthy and artistic movements to music’’, by Alice R. James, 
published by Macmillan in 1898. The latter book is an interesting commentary on the | 
progress of physical education for women over the last 50 years. 

Then there are the blue books — mainly education reports of the four provinces and of 
the Union Department of Education, and, by exchange, reports from Great Britain, New 
Zealand, all the provinces of Canada and Australia, from the United States, and from such 
scattered places as Nigeria, Malta, Barbados, Mauritius, Kenya and the Seychelles. There 
is also a complete set of The Education Gazette of the Cape Province from 1901. This seems 
an obvious thing for the Education Department Library to have, but unhappily it must be 
recorded that the Library does not possess a full set of the reports of its own Superintendents 
- General of Education. The reports in the Library run from 1853 to 1880, then after a 
gap of four years, from 1885 to the present date. 


Users of the Education Library 


The Library is used by the office staff, the inspectorate and teachers in Departmental 
schools in the Cape Province. Actually the courtesy of the Library is extended to anyone 
interested in education: teachers from, for instance, the Technical College, which falls 
under the Department of Education, Arts and Science, or education students from the 
universities, are not turned away. 

Other Departments of the Administration, too, find material to interest them, apart 
from the general reference books such as encyclopaedias, dictionaries, yearbooks, univer- 
sity calendars, census statistics, etc., which are in constant use. Books on school buildings, 
lighting, ventilation and equipment are useful to the Provincial Architects; those on the 
financing of education to the Provincial Accountant; and so on. 

Owing to its situation at almost the extreme south-western point of the Province, compara- 
tively few teachers are able to visit the Library regularly. There is, therefore, a postal 
service all over the Cape Province, and the execution of these postal orders, varying from a 
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simple “Please send me a book’’, to requests entailing some research, takes up a consider- 
able amount of the assistant’s time. Many teachers compile lists of books they wish to 
borrow from the lists published in the Gazette. These are entered in a book and posted, 
two at a time, as they become available. 

Boxes of books are also selected and sent to different parts of the Province for use at 
vacation courses arranged by inspectors of schools or other educationists. These selections 
are sometimes of books on a special subject - wood and metalwork, progressive methods 
of education, vocational guidance — and sometimes a mixed batch intended to give teachers 
some idea of the variety of books available for their use. 

A batch of slip copies of the Library rules always accompanies the box so that teachers 
may learn how to go about obtaining books from the Library. It may be mentioned here 
that there is no subscription and no deposit, but borrowers are expected to make good 
losses or damage. 

Teachers in the Peninsula, of course, are in and out throughout the week, and on Satur- 
day mornings many from the surrounding districts —- Paarl, Wellington, Stellenbosch, 
Malmesbury — visit the Library, while during the school holidays there are usually one 
or two up-country teachers doing research for studies of one kind or another. 

During the last two or three years it has become the habit for lecturers from the local 
training colleges and the Cape Town and Stellenbosch Universities, to bring their final- 
year education students on a special visit to the Library so that they will be aware, when 
they go out to teach, that even though they may be far away in a small country town, the 
resources of the Library are still at their disposal. On these occasions a short talk is given 
the students on the service available and they then spend some time browsing in the 
different sections of the Library. 


Reference and research facilities 


A considerable amount of research is done on behalf of members of the Administration 
generally. Information is required for speeches or official reports on a variety of subjects 
ranging from Brazilian art or the Salvation Army to the per capita cost of secondary educa- 
tion in Great Britain, the United States and Australia. 

This work, while extremely interesting, nevertheless consumes a great deal of time which 
can ill be spared by a very small staff. Necessity has, as usual, forced the invention of a 
reference tool to meet the case, and the Library now has a set of files covering as many as 
possible of the societies and associations functioning in the Cape, for example, the A.C.V.V., 
S.P.C.A., Rotary Club; the National Councils for the Blind and the Deaf; the S.A. Associa- 
tion of Arts; the Church Lads’ Brigade, C.A.F.D.A., S.A.N.T.A., and many more. The files 
contain annual reports, historical notes, constitutions, press cuttings, etc., and are kept 
up to date as far as possible. 

Another useful tool was the unexpected fruit of research done in connection with the 
Van Riebeeck Tercentenary celebrations. At the time, sheets of figures were compiled on 
every aspect of Cape education and used for graphs and diagrams that would vividly re- 
present the tendencies and general expansion of the educational services over the years. 
After the celebrations were over the typed sheets were put together, and the Library now 
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has easily consulted records (dating in some instances as far back as 1830) of types of schools, 
attendance, age distribution, expenditure, books in school libraries, dental treatment, 
examination results, and a host of other items. 

The Library staff keep a watchful eye on the appointment of Departmental committees, 
and at the earliest opportunity make a note of the personnel of the committee and of its 
terms of reference in order to anticipate, where possible, requests for special information. 
In this way batches of primary and secondary school syllabuses were obtained from Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand (in exchange for those of the Cape Education Department 
schools), and these proved to be of considerable interest and assistance to the commit- 
tees revising syllabuses for schools in the Cape Province. 

Where articles known to be of particular interest to a section of the office or an inspector 
of schools are found in periodicals, the periodicals, or extracts from them, are sent on to 
the section or inspector. This service is of particular importance in a special library, since 
periodicals are, of course, the most up-to-date sources of information. 

Displays of books are arranged approximately fortnightly. Where possible they are tied 
up with some topic of current interest, e.g. displays on countries with their national days, 
conservation during Green Cross month, 1820 Settlers during September, etc. These 
displays have a two-fold purpose in bringing from the shelves books that might otherwise 
be overlooked, and in demonstrating the added interest that can be given to a subject by 
the use of posters, costume, photographs and other non-book material. 

Like all other libraries, the Education Department Library is expected to provide an 
information service —- much of it, by telephone. The assistants are prepared for such ques- 
tions as: “When do the schools re-open in South West Africa next year?”, or “Is there a 
high school (or a boarding school, or an Afrikaans-medium school) in Vereeniging in the 
Transvaal:”; but numerous inquiries of a more general nature are also dealt with, one of 
the latest being from an official whose wife needed a spare part for her sewing machine. 
He wanted to know the address in Johannesburg of the agent of the particular type of 
machine. 


Statistics 


For those persons who delight in statistics, a few are given here. In 1902 there were 
approximately 2,600 books in the Education Department ‘Library, and at the end of 1952 
just over 15,000. But for 20 years of that period the Library was in a very depressed state, 
as some accession figures show. In 1926 only 27 books were added to the Library; in 1935, 
43; in 1940, 25; and in 1942, 46. By 1945 the figure had jumped to 405; in 1950 it was 800; 
and in 1952, 1,275. The textbooks are not included in the figure of 15,000 mentioned: they 
numbered at the end of 1952 just over 2,000. Approximately £450 was spent on the pur- 
chase of books for the Library during 1952. 

It is pleasant to be able to record an ever-growing interest in the Library — an expansion 
that indeed threatens to make accommodation the next problem that will have to be tackled. 
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